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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
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AT THE 
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By PROFESSOR A. T. THOMSON, 


Lecrure XXVII.* 


Pusttc Heatta.—Nvtsances.—Absence of a 
medical police in England. Four varieties 
of nuisances :—Those connected with trades 
and manufactures, The preparation of hemp 
and flax, and other sources of noxious efflu- 
via. Coal smoke, Escape of sulphurous and 
nitrous acid, and other gases. 
aqua-fortis, Beneficial effects of highly- 
diluted chlorine gas. Coal gas. Brick and 
lime kilns. —Slaughter-houses. Healthiness 
of butchers, Foul drains and cesspools. 
Noxious water. Poisoning of fish-ponds. 
Public hospitals ; their purification by ven- 
tilation, Origin of hospitals. Law against 
the exposure of small-pox patients. Which 
are infectious diseases. Contagion. The 
Quarantine Laws ; their History. Modes 
of performing quarantine. Medical exami- 
nation of suspected persons, 
the Quarantine Laws. Sanitary cordons, 
Question of the contagion of cholera. 


GENTLEMEN,—Excellent, numerous, and 
magnificent as are our public establish- 
ments, and attentive as the Government has 
been to provide for the comforts of the 
worn-out sailor and soldier, and the pauper 
insane, yet this country can be said scarcely 
to possess anything like a Mepicat Potice, 
a branch of legislature which has conferred 
the most important blessings on those coun- 





_* The reader is requested to alter with 
his pen the figures XXVII, at the head of 
Dr. Thomson's lecture, in the last Lancer, 
page 33. That lecture should be marked 
AAVI. 
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Escape of 


Relaxation of 


tries in which it exists. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Quarantine Laws, the 
Central Board of Health, instituted during 
the existence of the cholera, and an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1817, directing all 
apothecaries and vendors of medicines to 
affix a printed label with the word poison 
on it, to parcels containing arsenious acid, 
corrosive sublimate, carbonate, muriate, or 
nitrate of baryta, oxalic acid, acetates of 
lead, hydrocyanic acid, tartar emetic, and 
opium in every form, the Government of 
Great Britain has left, in a great measure, 
the preservation of the public health to the 
management of individuals, and of public 
bodies unconnected with it. 

In imitation of the customs of foreign 
countries, we are now beginning to remove 
the places for the interment of the dead, 
from the midst of the population, to ceme- 
tries at a distance from the towns. We 
have begun to feel sensible that the exhala- 
tions emitted from churchyards are, to a 
certain degree, injurious to the health of 
those persons who reside in their vicinity, 
particularly if the district be a populous 
one, and the opening of the graves frequent. 
But even the improvements which are an- 
ticipated on this subject are not the work 
of Government, but have originated as 
matter of speculation with individuals, 

The defect of medical police, however, is, 
in some degree, supplied by the laws 
against nuisances, which, so far as they are 
connected with health, become subjects 
of medico-legal inquiry ; and much de- 
pends on the evidence afforded by the,phy- 
sician, in finding a verdict in such cases. 
The necessity, therefore, for the medical 
practitioner to make himself fully ac- 
quainted with the influence of every cause 
of disease, arising from what the law terms 
nuisances, is sufliciently obvious. The 
law, however, does not consider many real 
nuisances actionable, even in the most 
populous districts, provided they have ex- 
isted before any buildings were erected 
near them, Buteven in such cases medi- 
cal opinions may be required ; and our bu- 
siness is not to determine on the propriety 
of the law, but on the degree of insalubrity 





of the nuisance. 
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Nuisances may be arranged under four 
heads :— 

I, Manufactories, or trades, which either 
produce noxious efflavia, insufferable from 
the noisomeness of their odours, or from 
other circumstances which render them the 
sources of disease. 

Il. Shambles, or slaughter-houses. 

ITI. Drains, and outlets of waste liquids, 
which may poison neighbouring streams. 

IV. Infections. 

The first set of nuisances, those con- 
nected with trades and manufactories, may 
be subdivided into—1, such as afford hurt- 
ful effluvia, the result of putrefaction, or 
animal decomposition by heat; 2, such as 
evolve much smoke, and carbonaceous mat- 
ters; and 3, such as diffuse gases, which, 
mingling with the atmosphere, become in- 
jurious to health when inhaled into the 
lungs. 

I. Almost all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, placed under some circumstances, 
when deprived of vitality, and saturated 
with moisture, whilst they are exposed to 
air and a certain temperature, undergo the 
putrefactive fermentation. The products 
of this decomposition, injurious to health, 
are carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbonic acid, and nitrogen. The two first 
operate upon the living system as sedative 
poisons, the two latter cause asphyxia ; 
and there are numerous instances, in the 
records of medicine, of diseases produced 
by these effluvia operating upon the body. 


All occupations, therefore, which give rise 
to such effluvia, are truly nuisances, and 
should be performed without the walls of 
cities, or at a distance from human dwel- 
lings. 

The preparation of hemp and flax affords 


a nuisance of this description. In order to 
free the vegetable fibre from the other parts 
of the stems of the plants, in making 
hemp and flax, the plants are placed in 
pools or fosses dug for the purpose, uatil 
such time as putrefaction is produced, and 
proceeds to a certain point: the odour of 
the effluvia which exhales is must noisome, 
closely resembling that of bilge-water in 
the hold of a foul ship. Even when this 
process is conducted in the country, al a 
distahce from houses, diseases sometimes 
occur from it, such as fevers of a remittent 
and intermittent character. 

At Helmstadt, the flax is steeped in the 
river Alder, and, annually, produces an 
epidemic dysentery, which prevails for 
several weeks during the autumn. Lavarisi 
ascribes some of the fevers which rage at 
Constantinople to the fermentation of the 
moist hemp brought from Cairo, and stored 
in granaries, during the summer months ; 
and instances are on record of malignant 
fevers originating from this source. 

Some parts of the process of tanning is 
equally deleterious, especially that part 





which subjects the hides to incipient putre- 
faction, in order to loosen the epidermis, 
and enable it and the hair to be more 
readily separated from the true skin, which 
is to be converted into leather. The mak- 
ing of catgut; purifying fish-oil ; cabbages, 
and others vegetables, left in markets to 
putrefy, and accumulations of filth behind 
houses, are all properly legal nuisances ; 
and in prosecutions regarding them, the de- 
cisions rest chiefly on medical evidence, 
Some trades necessarily produce effluvia of 
the most offensive kind; such as varnish 
making, the unfolding of horns by means 
of heat, soap-boiling, and such-like, which 
are almost as injurious to health as putre- 
faction, and therefore are deservedly re- 
garded as nuisances, In varnish making, 
in particular, the stench is sometimes so 
great, that the workmen have fainted; aml 
on one occasion two men actually lost their 
lives in a manufactory of varnish in Gray’s- 
inn-lane. But some employments are pro- 
ductive of offensive odours, such, for ex- 
ample, as rendering tallow, that is, con- 
verting fat into tallow, and making candles, 
the which, on many nervous and irritable 
habits, cause nausea and headach, and 
are regarded as nuisances in the eyé of the 
law ; nevertheless, they cannot be said to be 
actually jvjurious to health, In actions, 
therefore, brought in such cases, if it be 
necessary to procure medical evidence on 
either side, it behoves you to draw the 
distinction between a state of full health 
and one of delicacy, or actual disease, in 
delivering your opinions respecting the in- 
fluence of offensive odours on the health of 
the community. 

All manufactories and trades which re- 
quire the consumption of much coal, an 
emit large volumes of smoke, are also inju- 
rious to health, but certainly in a less degree 
than those in which putrefaction takes 
place ; and if we consider the comparative 
healthy state of this metropolis, with that 
of other cities of a much less extent, and 
then take into account the immense quantity 
of carbonaceous matter constantly floating 
in the atmosphere, we cannot regard smoke 
as a source of general unhealthiness. It 


has been demonstrated, that the quantity of 


smoke thrown into the atmosphere, from 
fires of equal size and consumption of coals, 
is in the inverse ratio of the height of the 
chimneys. When these are very high, much 
of the carbonaceous and other matters, 
which would otherwise escape into the at- 
mosphere, are condensed in the chimney ; 
thence, in delivering opinions respecting the 
unwholesomeness of breweries, distilleries, 
glass-houses, and other erections giving off 
much smoke, the elevation of the chimney 
must always be inquired into,-and the in- 
ference drawn accordingly, on the principles 
which have been just mentioned, 

The same reasoning applies, also, to some 
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manufactories in which large quantities of 
feetid vapours are evolved ; as, for instance, 
in the manufacture of Prussian blue. In 
this process, the distillation of animal mat- 
ter with impure potassa, extricates most 
offensive vapours, which are, nevertheless, 
not very injurious to health. Such works, 
however, are justly regarded as nuisances; 
but, if the chimneys be carried to a height of 
one handred‘and fifty, or two hundred feet, 
no inconvenience arises, as the offensive 
vapours are dissipated in the air. 

Gases are more deleterious, even when 
largely diluted, than smoke, and, therefore, 
in a medicoegai point of view, those manu- 
factories which give them off are greater 
naisances than those which are regarded as 
such only on account of the great quantity 
of smoke which they create. The manufac- 
fre of sulphuric acid, in this country, is of 
this description, owing to the careless man- 
ner in which much of the materials is allow- 
ed to escape into the air, in the form of 
sulphurous acid and nitrous acid gas. 
Much inconvenience, and injury to health, 
arise from breathing these gases; but an 
action against the erection of a work of this 
kind may be vexatious; and, if the effects 
have not already been felt, and the evidence 
of a medical man is brought forward to 
prove the insalubrity of such a work, you 
must bear in recollection that it is only 
insalubrious from want of due precaution ; 
and that works of this description may be 
carried on in the midst of a populous town, 
or a city, without the least injury to the 
health of the population. 

This gas, however, may prove injurious 
to a neighbourhood, when extricated abun- 
dantly, in cementing iron work, which is 
sometimes done by a compound of muriate 
of ammonia, sulphur, and iron filings. A 
case of this kind occurred in 1821, at Maid- 
stone. A workman was repairing the inside 
of the boiler of a steam-engine with this 
cement, and was suffocated ; his assistant, 
in descending to his aid, inhaled the fumes, 
and also fell to the bottom. Water was 
thrown into the boiler, to absorb the gas, 
and the bodies were taken out: one of the 
men was quite dead, and the other died next 
morning. 

With respect to nitrous gus, issuing from 
the works for making aquafortis, nothing 
insalubrious attaches to it; on the contrary, 
in the highly-diluted state in which it is 
found in the atmosphere, it may be breathed 
not only with impunity, but with advan- 
tage; and the same observation applies, 
even in a greater degree, to manufactories 
of bleaching fluid, in which much chlorine 
is extricated, and escapes into the surround- 
ing atmosphere. At the same time it must 
he. recollected, that strangers going into 
such works may suffer, and that fatal effects 
have eecurred to the workmen in them, from 
accidents, in extricating such quantities of 





the gases as to affect powerfully the mucous 
membrane of the trachea. Under sach cir- 
cumstances, therefore, these gases cannot be 
regarded as inuocuous. Iu Corvisart’s 
Journal of Medicine, a case is detailed by 
Dr. Deserances, which I shall read to 
you :— 

“ Mr, R——, merchant, in Lyons, about 
forty-five years of age, of a pretty strong 
constitation, and a pituitous temperament, 
and subject to habitual lowness of spirits, 
had received several chests, containing each 
ten cantines filled with nitrous acid, At 
the time it was extremely warm, the ther- 
mometer being at 80°, or S1° Fahrenheit, 
Next morning, about four o'clock, he was 
awakened by the noise made in his ware- 
house by a watchdog, which howled with all 
its force, and was endeavouring to escape 
by gnawing the corner of the door. Suspect- 
ing robbers had broken into it, he opened 
the door in presence of a neighbour, Im- 
mediately a very disagreeable smell of 
nitrous acid was perceived, and the dog 
rushed out with his paws burat. He ran to 
the nearest water to quench his thirst; 
played with some other dogs he happened 
to meet, and in about two hours returned, 
and expired at his master’s door, vomiting 
thick stuff of various colours. Notwith- 
standing the suffocating smell emitted from 
the warehouse, Mr, R was bold enough 
to go in, and walk through the spilt acid, 
and open the windows, and find out the 
chest from which it had escaped ; but he 
had been scarcely five minutes in, when he 
found himself so suffocated that he was 
obliged to hasten out with precipitation, 
At last they got another door opened from 
the outside, and Mr. R again went in, 
took out the chest in which the broken can- 
tines were, and, with assistance, carried it 
into the street ; on opening it two cantines 
were found empty, each of which had con- 
tained thirty-two pounds of aquafortis, of 
1.387sp.gr. The lid of the chest was 
black, and charred; and it was observed, 
when Mr. R—— came out of the ware- 
house, that his hair seemed reddish, or 
orange, as if burnt, but that colour speedily 
disappeared. About six o'clock in the 
morning Mr. R—— took a cup of coffee, 
with cream and sugar, and soon afterwards 
drank half a bottle of wine. He then went 
out to pay a visit, three or four gua-shots 
from his house, and retarned before eight 
o'clock, complaining of great weakness, 
dry and burning heat in his throat, irrita- 
tion in his stomach and breast, and a very 
painful sense of tightness in the epigastric 
region, near the attachment of the diaphragm, 
but his habitual difficukty of breathing was 
not proportionably increased. He was ad- 
vised to drink copiously of milk; his phy- 
sician, who came soon afterwards, approved 
of the advice, and ordered, besides, fomen- 
tations to his belly and sinapisms to his 
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arms. The two last remedies seemed to 
fatigue the patient very much, and to aug- 
ment his distress; but he continued the 
milk,aud at about one, p.m., he said he suf- 
fered Jess. He then had a spontaneous 
stool, of a yellowish colour; and in the 
space of an hour two others, both of the 
colour of citrine ointment. His urine was 
scanty, and in the evening he experienced 
frequent pressing desire to make water, but 
always in vain. At four o’clock he began 
to expectorate a yellow matter, which was 
supposed to indicate a relaxation of the pul- 
monary organs. An officious friend pre- 
vailed upon him to resume the milk, which 
he had Jeft off for some hours, and to drink 
it alternately with orgeat. He had, then, 
little cough, some sickness, and slight 
vomiting. Injections were given him, which 
came off instantly, but coloured yellow. 
His physician, who returned in the evening, 
about twelve hours after his first visit, de- 
ceived by the apparent calm in which he 
found him, declared Mr. R out of dan- 
ger. At nine in the evening the body of the 
patient acquired a bluish colour; the affec- 
tion of his breast became sensible ; he was 
more oppressed; had some rattling ia his 
throat, and a little hiccup ; and complained 
of great pain in the abdomen and across the 
bottom of the thorax ; he also experienced 
some convulsive motions, which made him 
stretch himself, and twist his arms ; and, 
lastly, some moments of delirium were 
observed. Towards morning his anguish 
increased, his anxiety became inexpressible, 
and all the mortal symptoms grew more in- 
tense. However, he continued to drink 
milk, being in possession of all his facul- 
ties at five or six, and at seven he was no 
more. Shortly after his death his belly 
swelled, and stretched in a remarkable man- 
ner; his face became purple, his lips black, 
and some blood issued from his nose and 
mouth, but his body was not opened.” 

In the same manner chlorine may prove 
fatal ; but in the degree of dilution in which 
both gases are usually found, even within 
the manufactories, they may be breathed 
with impunity. Mr. Tennant,of Glasgow, 
the greatest manufacturer of bleaching ma- 
terials in this country, informed me that men 
who go to engage themselves to him, labour- 
ing under pulmonary diseases, lose their 
coughs if they be taken gradually into what 
is called the chlorine house; and that 
people labouring under consumption of the 
lungs, frequently take lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood of his works for the express pur- 
pose of inhaling the highly-diluted gas. 

In coal-gas works much of the mixed 
gases occasionally escapes, and is extremely 
offensive; bat, although I am of opinion 
that this mixed gas operates as an injurious 
agent when inhaled by those not accustom- 
ed to it, yet farther experience is required to 
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that gas-men breathe it in a mmch less di- 
luted state with impunity; but it is not 
easy to limit the extent to which the body 
will accommodate itsel/ to the most dele- 
terious influences when gradually subject- 
ed to them. Sancrortas relates a curious 
ease of acriminal who fell sick, when taken 
out of a noisome dungeon in which he had 
been long confined, and could not be recover- 
ed until he was restored to the impure air 
iu which he had long breathed. 

Brick and lime kilns exhale carburetted 
hydrogen gas and carbonic acid gas, and, 
consequently, prove injurious to persons 
who fall asleep on them; but they cannot 
be regarded as nuisances if we reflect on 
the greatly-diluted state in which those 
gases are generally spread over neighbour- 
hoods. As a nuisance in the eye of the 
law comprehends “ anything which worket® 
hurt, inconvenience, or damage,” they may 
be prosecuted as such; but, in giving evi- 
dence as to their unwholesomeness, you 
must keep in view the facts which I have 
just mentioned. 

Il. The second set of nuisances, legally 
considered as such, shambles and slaughter- 
houses, are undoubtedly sources of disease 
and mortality when the offals are not re- 
guilarly removed, for when the filth is col- 
lected in heaps, and left to putrefy, the same 
effects result as in the first set of nuisances 
to which I directed your attention: fevers, 
and even those of an endemic kind, are en- 
gendered. Onrrita applied putrid animal 
matters to wounds in dogs and other qua- 
drupeds, and found that death generally en- 
sued in less than twenty-four hours: ex- 
tensive local inflammation and constitutional 
fever were induced. 

An Act of the 57 Grorce IIT, enacts a 
penalty for slaughtering animals in or near 
any street; but this still takes place behind 
the houses of private butchers ; neverthe- 
less, by regularly removing the offal, no in- 
convenience is felt in the neighbourhood. 
The trade of a butcher, when cleanliness is 
attended to, is a healthy one ; at least few 
people appear to possess more vigour of 
frame, and even in large towns seem to enjoy 
greater health, than the servants and ap- 
prentices of butchers, who are constantly 
surrounded with fresh carcases, I have 
never seen a butcher suffering from phthisis, 
nor have I ever met with any medical men 
who have witnessed the disease amongst 
this description of people. I cannot pretend 
to account for this circumstance ; but the fact 
is undeniable. 

III. With respect to the third description 
of nuisances, foul drains and cesspools, there 
can be only one opinion. These operate in 
two ways: by the exhalations arising from 
them infecting the atmosphere with the 
miasma of disease, and by carrying poi- 
sonous matters, in a fluid state, into whole- 
some streams. When a drain is obstracted, 
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from much filth accumulating in it, it be- 
comes a source of miasma, the same as that 
which arises from stagnant pools, but more 
destructive, owing to the greater quantity of 
animal matter contained in the mad. The 
exhalations are chiefly those of ammonia, 
otmenies hydrogen gas, and carburetted 
hydrogen gas. When these mixed gases are 
inhaled, the effect is sudden weakness and 
insensibility, aud all the symptoms of as- 
phyxia, terminating in immediate death ; but 
when these gases are more diluted with 
atmospherical air, the effects are nausea, 
colic, imperfectly defined pains in the chest, 
aad lethargy. Many instances of fatal cases 
from such exhalations are detailed in a work 
by M. Hatte, entitled “ Recherches sur la 
Nature da Mephitisme des Fosses d’Aissanx, 
1755.” Analagous accidents have arisen in 
this country from clearing out drains ; and it 
is of importance, in all such cases, to ascer- 
tain the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
before a workman ventures into a foul 
drain, by carrying, or rather letting down 
into it, a piece of paper moistened with a 
solution of diacetate of lead, or rubbed 
over with the dry carbonate of lead. If 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas be present, the 
paper will be stained of a deep-brown. 
Durvyrren ascertained that air, containing 
one-300th of this gas, will destroy a bird in a 
short time ; that that which contains 1.800th, 
produces death in a middle-sized dog ; and 
that a horse dies in an atmosphere contain- 
ing one-250th of it. In 1828, 21 boys, ata 
boarding-school at Clapham, were suddenly 
seized with alarming symptoms of violent 
irritation in the stomach and bowels, sub- 
sultus in the muscles of the arms, and ex- 
cessive prostration of strength. This was 
attributed to a drain exhaling sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and it is probable that this 
was the trae source of the disease. During 
the prevalence of typhus in Paris, in 1834, 
M. Laptawx remarked, that the mortality in 
the hospital at Salpetriere was greatest in 
those wards near the sewers. 

W hen streams, or springs, are contaminated 
with the water of drains, the injurious effect 
upon the water can always be determined 
by its influence on the fish contained in the 
stream ; if they die, the water is certainly 
wait for the use of man; but much filth may 
flow into a river or stream, and render the 
water disgusting, without so far contaminat- 
ing it as to injure health. All the drains of 
this vast metropolis ewpty themselves into 
the Thames, yet the water, when filtered, is as 
wholesome as any obtained from the purest 
springs. This depends on the vast body of 
water, and the constant change which it is 
undergoing, so that the poisonous contents 
of the drains are rendered inert by dilution, 
in the same manneras the poisonous exhala- 
tions emanating from some manufactories, 
are dissipated in the atmosphere by means 
of high chimueys, But the same reasoning 





does not hold with regard to tanks and stag- 
nant waters, or wells, into which imperfect 
drains may pour their contents ‘by filtration, 
and render the water not only merely iosa- 
lubrious, but poisonous. Such limited col- 
lections of water may, also, be actually 
poisoned by vegetable poisons thrown into 
them, a circumstance not uncommon in 
Orientalcountries, and one which would have 

roved fatal to a large detachment of the 

ritish Army in the Burmese war, had it not 
been prevented by the knowlege and activity 
of my friend Dr. Watticn. In one tank of 
water, destined for the use of the army, on 
a halt in pursuit of the retreating Burmese, 
the water had been poisoned by the aconitum 


Jerox, bruised and thrown into the tank by 


the enemy before they evacuated the place. 

Fish pounds are sometimes poisoned, in 
this country, by the blue vetiti, victa lathy- 
roides, an offence made punishable by a sta- 
tute of the 7th and 8th of George IV. As 
your opinions may be asked on such occa- 
sions respecting the nature of the poison, 
you should be aware both of the botanical 
character and the poisonous properties of 
this vetch. 

IV. Public hospitals for curing the sick 
and maimed poor are the proudest boast of 
Christianity, and the most distinguishing 
feature between the mild and benevolent 
faith of our Redeemer, and the cruel rites of 
Paganism. They have, nevertheless, been 
frequently regarded as nuisances, and ac- 


tions have been brought to put them down. 
Whatever may be the law upon this subject, 
it is proper that you should be aware that, 
even hospitals erected expressly for the re- 
ception of infectious fevers, are not likely 
to spread infection in a neighbourhood, if 
only ordinary attention be paid to cleanli- 


ness and ventilation. This fact was clearly 
demonstrated in the early period of the 
House of Recovery at Manchester, and it 
has since been confirmed at other places. 
Speaking of the House of Recorery at Man- 
chester, Dr. Ferniar has recorded the fol- 
lowing important observations, in his “ Me- 
dical Histories and Reflections” :—* Daring 
several years,” says he, *‘ we were limited 
in space, and unable to receive the whole 
number of patients whom it was expedient 
to receive. Some adjoining and neighbour- 
ing houses were, therefore, oceasionally en- 
gaged in the same strect for the admission 
of patients ; and thus, without any previous 
intention on our part, a set of experiments 
was made respecting the distance to which 
contagion will extend. In the first instance, 
no persons suffered in the neighbouring 
buildings, where the street was only four 
yards wide, the windows of the occasional 
fever ward being getierally open, and the 
houses full of patients. In another instance, 
a house, capable of containing twenty-five 
patients, not at all separated from the houses 
in the adjoining row, was ased for twelve 
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mouths as a fever ward, without the occur- 
rence of fever in the immediate neighbour- 
hoed. Thus the experimentum crucis,” con- 
tinues Dr, Ferriar, “ has been tried, and 
the innocence of contagion, when properly 
diluted with atmospheric air, is fully esta- 
blished.” This is a most important fact, 
and ought never to be lost sight of in every 
instance where medical evidence is required 
ou any fact which may be raised respecting 
the insalubrious influence of an hospital in a 
neighbourhood. It is also necessary to re- 
member, that the influence of pure air and 
ventilation, in weakening the power of in- 
fection, does not depend on its acting asa 
neutraliser or destroyer of the virus; but 
merely, by diffusing it through an extensive 
space, it is so diluted as to be rendered 
harmless ; for it is not the impure air of an 
ill-ventilated hospital which adds to the 
greater contagiousness of its wards over 
those of a well-ventilated hospital, it is the 
concentration of a great quantity of conta- 
gious matter within a small space. Confined 
masses of air receive infectious matter rea- 
dily, and retain it long, and it is the quiescent 
air in cotton, wool, and other matiers that 
lodge infection. The influence of confined air, 
in eta the system to be powerfully 
affected the contagious matter, is well 
kuown. Tn every hospital the cases of in- 


fectious diseases should be separated from 
the others, and placed in wards by them- 
selves, by which means the chance of the 
propagation of the infection is greatly les- 


sened. It is, indeed, astonishing how small 
an interval is necessary to cut off the in- 
fluence of a fever in an hospital, or a ward, 
if free ventilation be attended to. In the 
Vienna hospital, the fever ward is separated 
from that allotted for chronic diseases, by a 
space of six feet only, yet such is the bene- 
ficial influence of ventilation, that Dr. Frank 
informs us there has been only one instance 
of an individual in the chronic ward being 
affected with fever; and, on investigation, 
it was discovered that in this case it was 
oceasioned by the sufferer having visited a 
friend in the fever ward. 

Keeping the circumstances just mentioned 
in view, there can be no difficulty in decid- 
ing how far an hospital may be regarded as 
a nuisance, or injurious to the health of any 
neighbourhood. If it be clean and well ven- 
tilated, and the cases of an infectious nature 
are kept distinct from the others, no injury 
can possibly accrue to the neighbourhood 
from such an hospital : it cannot be regarded 
as a nuisance; but if, on the contrary, it be 
ill ventilated, the virus may be so concen- 
trated that, like Pandora’s box, when open- 
ed, it may be capable of infecting the whole 
vieinity. In this case a hospital is one of 
the worst of nuisances. 

In closing these brief remarks on hospi- 
tals, considered as nuisances, 1 cannot re- 
frain from embracing the opportunity which 


is afforded to me of referring to the origin 
of these admirable institutions for alleviat- 
ing human misery. The first public hospital 
was erected in the fourth century, by a noble 
Roman lady, by name Fasriota,a Christian 
by religion, who, having regarded herself 
sinful ee having married a second husband 
whilst her first, whom she had divorced, 
lived, imposed upon herself a solema pe- 
nance, converted her estates into money, and 
built an infirmary, iato which sick and dis- 
tressed objects of every description were 
collected from the streets. “Many who 
were afflicted with distempers the most loath - 
some and offensive, she attended in persen, 
carried them in her arms, bathed their sores, 
moistened the lips of the dying with her 
own hands, and so tenderly assuaged their 
miseries, that those who were well almost 
envied the -sick.”* This conduct was the 
result of superstition; but, as it has been 
well said, “ we might pardon superstition 
itself if it had never taken a different turn.” 

It is uncertain whether, in the earliest 
hospitals, there were either physicians or 
surgeons attached te them. The Knights of 
Jerusalem attended the sick, bound up their 
wounds, and acted as their physicians ; but 
their art lay in exorcism, and the employ- 
ment of beverages, oils, wool, and cabbage- 
leaves. “They trusted,” says, Goy pe Cuav- 
Ling, “ que Dieu a mis sa vertu aux parolles, 
aux herbes, et aux pierres.” The first men- 
tion of the appointment of physicians and 
surgeons to hospi is in the statutes of 
the Knights Templars, under the govern- 
ment of Joun ve Lueriz, who, in 1437, as 
Grand Master, defined the duty of physi- 
cian and surgeon in such establishments. 

In the twelfth century hospitals had so 
much increaed, that we are informed by 
BenJaMeN oF Tupena, that he found many 
hospitals at Bagdad, having nearly sixty 
shops, or dispensaries, attached to them, 
which distributed, at the public expense, the 
necessary medicines. 

Were any proof required of the great aid 
which these establishments have afforded to 
the improvement of medical science, and 
consequently to the health of the commu- 
nity, it is only necessary to look inte the 
comparative statement of mortality in some 
of the British Hospitals at different periods. 
At St. Thomas's, in 1741, it was about 1 in 
10; in 1831, 1 in 16; im the Edinburgh In- 
fir » Within this century, it has dimi- 
nished from 1 in 14 to 1 in 21; and, in the 
Fever Hospital of Dnblin, from 1 in 12 to 
1 in 20. 

But although hospitals, under proper re- 
gulatious, cannot be regarded as nuisances, 
yetthe exposure of the community to infection 
by people who are affected with infectious 
diseases, freely intermingling with society, 
has always been considered as criminal, and 
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SMALL-POX, AND OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


therefore laws to prevent it have been at| framboesia or yaws, porrigo scutulata aud 


various times enacted, 
James I. it was made felony for any one to 

walk abroad in the streets, having a plague 

sore running upon him; and, at this day, it 

is an indictable offence for any person to 

pass through the streets, or cause others to} 
pass through the streets, even for medical | 
advice, while they have the sma!l-pox upon | 
them. A cursory glance at the history of | 
sinall-pox is sufficient to convince us of the 
wisdom of this law. 

Soon after the discovery of America, the 
Spaniards landed a negro slave, infected 
with small-pox, along with the troops un- 
der Don Narvaez, who were sent by Ve- 
Lasauezdrom Cuba, in 1520, to seize Cor- 
Tes, and send him prisoner to Cuba. The 
infection soon spread through Mexico, and 
in a very short time three millions and a 
half of people were destroyed by the dis- 
ease in that kingdom alone.* In 1707, the 
small-pox broke out in Iceland, and de- 
stroyed 1,600 persons, one-fourth of the 
whole population. It is unnecessary to 
repeat proofs of the frightful extent to 
which the disease has occasionally extended 
itself; even, since the blessing of vacci- 
nation was bestowed on mankind, I have 
seen the inoculation of one infant with 
small-pox, introduce the casual disease 
into a neighbourhood, and the mortality 
spread far and wide. In an action, the 
Kine v. Taunton, tried in the King’s Bench 
during the last reign, Mr. Justice Bayiey 
delivered the following opinion :—*‘ I hope 
it is sufficiently notorious, that the causing 
persons to pass through the streets, who 
may bave small-pox upon them, although 
they are going for medical advice to some 
person in whom they may have confidence, 
is an indictable offence ; and if that person, 
instead of attending them at their own 
houses, as he might do, chooses to direct 
that they shall, from time to time, be 
brought or come to him, there is no ques- 
tion that he is liable to an indictment.+” 
With respect to small-pox, therefore, there 
is no doubt that the exposure of persons with 
that disease is legally regarded as a nuis- 
ance; but as much risk attends the expo- 
sure of persons with other infectious mala- 
dies, and as legal questions may arise upon 
cases of that nature, it becomes an object of 
importance to discriminate those disorders 
which are infectious from others which are 
not so. All diseases which can be commn- 
nicated from persons labouring under them 
to those who are free from them, are in- 
fectious. Some are communicated only by 
direct and immediate contact, others through 
the medium of the atmosphere. Amongst 
the first, or strictly contagious diseases, I 
enumerate plague, itch, syphilis, sibbens. 


* Robertson's America, vol. iv. b. 8. note |. 
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decalvans, molluscum, and elephantiasis; 
amongst those communicable beth by cen- 
tact and by the atmosphere, may be ar- 
ranged, typhus fever, dysentery, small-pex, 
measles, chicken-pox, hooping-cough, scar- 
let-fever, erysipelas, malignant sore throat, 
and perhaps Asiatic cholera. These dis- 
eases are communicable in every season of 
the year, in pure as well as impure air; 
in high and in low situations ; and many of 
them by means of fumes preserved in 
clothes and substances, which have been in 
contact with the sick, although they may 
have been removed for some time from them. 
It is true, that all who are exposed to con- 
tagions and infections do not take the dis- 
eases; but it is impossible previously to 
the appearance of the disorders, to ascer- 
tain who are predisposed and who are not, 
and, consequently, the same precautions are 
requisite as if all were alike liable to he 
attacked, and itis on this principle that the 
Quarantine Laws have been framed. 

In tracing the history of mankind, we 
find that diseases have arisen which have 
diffused themselves over large tracts of 
countries ; and, whatever may have been 
the source whence they originally sprung, 
have been carried into, and have establisbed 
themselves in, distant parts, either by the 
passage of persons afflicted with them, into 
those parts, or by goods sent from infected 
places. To prevent this evil, those enact- 
ments which have been named Quarantine, 
have been framed ; and, unless we can dis- 
prove the existence of contagion or infec- 
tion, they cannot be too rigidly enforeed, 
It is contrary to the plan of these lectures 
to enter minutely into the consideration 
of contagion: I must take it for granted 
that diseases are communicable, and can 
be imported ; and, consequently, that qua- 
rantine laws are necessary. 

It is uncertain when laws for prevent- 
ing the introduction of communicable dis- 
eases were first adopted. The Levitical 
law contains certain regulations for pre- 
venting the extension of leprosy, and un- 
clean diseases, both with respect to the 
persons and the garments of the infected. 
In the works of Am™Mianvs MARceLiinus, 
some hints are given respecting precau- 
tionary measures which are necessary to be 
observed to prevent the spreading of conta- 
gion; but there is nothing in the works of 
the early Greek and Roman writers to au- 
thorize any opinion that such measures were 
adopted by them. 

The first establishment of quarantine is 
generally believed to have been effected by 
the Venetians, in 1484; and a Council of 
Health, consisting of three noblemen, with 
the title Sopra la Sanita, was instituted by 
them in the following year. The principal 
business of this council was to inspect the 
lazarettoes erected in certain places at 
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some distance from Venice, and in which it 
was required that all persons and merchan- 
dize, coming from suspected parts, should 
continue a stated time fixed by the laws. 
The example of the Venetians was followed 
by other countries, as it became more ob- 
vious that plagae, and some other diseases, 
did not originate solely in the parts where 
they appeared; and the different govern- 
ments of Europe resolved, that all ships 
arriving from countries where contagious 
Smee = sam were known to be frequent, 
hould be admitted only when they brought 
properly-anthenticated documents to prove 
that the country whence they came was 
free from any contagious distemper when 
they left it. These certificates are called 
“Bills of health,” and are distinguished 
by the terms clean or foul, as the place 
where they are obtained is in a healthy, 
oran infected state ; and according to their 
import in this respect, the ship and crew 
are permitted to enter the port and trade, 
or are forced to perform quarantine. Brown- 
RIGG, in his work, entitled “ Considera- 
tions on the Means of Preventing the Com- 
munication of Pestilential Contagion,” af- 
firms, that the first bills of health were 
written in 1665, by the consuls of the dif- 
ferent commercial nations; but Zreata, in 
his “ Cronica di Verona,” asserts that they 
were first established in 1527, when the 
plague, a second time, made its appearance 
in Europe. 

The term quarantine, implies a period of 
forty days; and although Beckman has 
suggested that this period seems to have 
been chosen from the idea of the ancient 
physicians respecting the critical days of 
many diseases, and the fortieth day was 
supposed to be the most extreme, yet the 
origin of this period being fixed for qua- 
rantine, is by no means well ascertained. 
It is a curious fact, that all these precau- 
tionary means against infection were neither 
invented, nor proposed by physicians, but 
ordered by the police, contrary to the theory 
of physicians. 

By an Act of the 26th of Geo. 3., which 
repealed all former laws on this subject, it 
is enacted, that all ships and vessels, as well 
his Majesty’s ships of war as all others, 
coming from, or having touched at, any 
place from whence his Majesty in Council 
shall have judged and declared it probable 
that the plague, or any other infectious dis- 
ease, highly dangerous to the health of his 
Majesty’s subjects, may be brought; and 
all ships, vessels, or boats, which may have 
received any persons, goods, letters, &c. 
from such vessels, &c., shall be considered 
liable to quarantine within the meaning of 
the Act, and to any order of the King in 
Council, published by proclamation in the 
“ London Gazette.”"* The Privy Council is 


* The penalties for neglect of quarantine are 
ssell, p. LIL, 


scvere. — 





also empowered to direct, in cases of any 
highly infectious disease, the destruction of 
the clothes and bedding of persons dying of 
such diseases, and to take measures to secure 
the purification, fumigation, and ventilation 
of their rooms and houses. 

The wisdom of these enactments cannot 
be questioned, and it is only to be regretted 
that they are so often evaded, and that in- 
fectious disorders are introduced in spite of 
the utmost rigour of the law. There can be 
only one sentiment respecting the hardship 
which they impose upon the uninfected 
coming from infected places; but the good 
of the few must yield to the benefit of the 
many. 

When a ship arrives at a port from a sus- 
pected place, a boat is dispatched to inquire 
whether she have any sick on board, and 
into the nature of her bill of health; but no 
person is permitted either to go into the 
vessel or to leave her. If she have any one 
ill of plague on board, and intimation of 
this be not given by the captain, then he is 
guilty of felony. On ascertaining the state 
of the health of the crew, the vessel is 
ordered into quarantine, according to the 
nature of her bill of health. In this coun- 
try, the law in this respect is executed with 
great laxity, but in the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean and of the Adriatic, it is rigorously 
enforced, and there are lazarettoes of dif- 
ferent kinds, where the quarantines are 
performed. If the ship have any of the 
crew with symptoms of plague, the highest 
degree of rigour is enforced, and the qua- 
rantine continues for eighty days. The 
goods, before being landed, even in the 
lazaretto, are exposed on the decks of 
lighters for twenty days, and daily turned. 
They are then landed, unpacked, and, ac- 
cording to their nature, exposed to the air. 
If cotton be part of the cargo, the bales are 
taken to pieces, and men, who are employed 
for the purpose, throw the whole daily over 
their heads, for sixty days, and if plague be 
not communicated to any of them, in that 
time, the cotton is declared clean, and per- 
mitted to be taken from the lazaretto. The 
crew are, also, confined to the lazaretto, and 
daily inspected by a medical practitioner, 
who judges of their freedom from the dis- 
ease, by making them beat their axilla and 
groins, and observing whether they express 
any degree of pain, in which case they are 
stripped naked, and carefully examined. 

If no symptoms of plague have actually 
appeared on board the ship, and if she 
merely came from a suspected port, then 
she is ordered to the second description of 
lazaretto; and the treatment, although 
nearly of the same kind, is less rigorous. 
The labourers, instead of throwing the cot- 
ton, for example, over their heads, merely 
bare the arm, and thrust it into the bale, in 
a naked state, up as far as the shoulder. 
Twenty days are a sufficient trial in this 
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case, during which, if no disease appear, 
both the goods and the crew are declared 
cleau. In the third description of lazaretto, 
the goods are merely landed, and the crew 
detained for the space of twenty or forty 
days, as circumstances are more or less 
favourable. The last kind of lazaretto is a 
place merely for those suspected of having 
come from an infected port, in which the 
crew are confined for a week; and, if 
nothing disadvantageous to their health ap- 
pear in that time, they are declared healthy. 
Such is the usual manner of performing 
quarantine. 

The services of the medical man, in the 
above cases, are required only to examine 
the crew and passengers under the two first 
species ; and, in both cases, it is of much 
importance that he should be aware of the 
nature of plague, and other infections, to be 
able to decide at once, on the first appear- 
ance of the disease. If plague appear dur- 
ing the period of performing quarantine, 
and the patient die, the body is buried 
within the lazaretto, and the grave filled 
with quicklime. Should any of you, Gen- 
tlemen, be placed in a situation where you 
are likely to be called upon to perform the 
duty of inspection, and the state of the pulse 
is necessary to be ascertained, you should 
bear in remembrance that the finger should 
be dipped in oil, so as to interpose a me- 
dium between the finger and the skin of 
the patient ; and this has been found a suffi- 
cient safeguard to the physician. In ex- 
amining a patient, also, the practitioner 
should stand on the windward side of the 
patient, to enable the infectious matter 
emanating from the diseased person to be 
wafted from him. 

The long immunity of Great Britain from 
plague, has produced much laxity in the 
administration of our Quarantine Laws ; but 
it ought to be recollected, that goods are 
shipped for Europe at all times from ports 
in the Levant, and plague may again appear 
among us when it is least expected. If 
the experiments of Dr. Henry, on the influ- 
ence of an elevated temperature in destroy- 
ing the virus of contagion, prove available, 
and there is every reasonable expectation 
that they may do so, much of the severity of 
the Quarantine Laws might be safely relaxed, 
but, in the present state of the question, the 
danger of either relaxing or abolishing them 
is great and obvious. 

When danger presses greatly, cordons of 
troops are employed to prevent any com- 
munication between clean and infected 
places. These consist of soldiers, stationed 
in acircle around the town, at every point 
by which any person may either pass from 
or uppreach the town. The value of such 
preventive measures is supposed to be fully 
established, and numerous instances might 
be brought forward of their apparent sanitary 
influence, 
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The question which naturally arises out 
of the details which 1 have thus placed be- 
fore you is, in what manner,and by whom, is 
a disease to be ascertained to be such as to 
demand the precautions of quarantine and 
the other measures usually adopted for pre- 
venting its intreduction into any country or 
city’? This query is easily answered. So far 
as regards the determination of the character 
of a suspected disease, it must be left to 
the physician; but the manner in which he 
is to decide the question is not so easily 
replied to. If 1 take, as an illustration, the 
history of the opinions which have been 
advanced respecting the character, so far as 
regards its communicable power, of Asiatic 
cholera, nothing can more strikingly demon- 
strate the difficulty of arriving at truth in 
such an investigation. One set of men, of 
high reputation and undoubted medical 
learning, maintain that the disease is con- 
tagious ; another set, of equal acquirements, 
declare the contrary; how is this diversity 
of opinion to bereconciled? I confess that I 
am incapable of solving the difficulty, and, 
therefore, instead of attempting it, I will 
endeavour to hold up to you the feeble lamp, 
trom which so weak a ray is shed, to guide 
our footsteps in this obscure labyrinth. 

The object of our inquiry is the infectious 
or communicable nature of cholera. By this 
term communicable, is understood, not sim- 
ply that it may pass from one individual to 
another, but that it may pass from persons, 
or clothes containing its fomes, and be com- 
municated to others through the medium of 
the air. In arranging the arguments on 
both sides, we must admit that it must have 
spontaneously arisen, although we are per- 
fectly ignorant of the circumstances under 
which this happened. 

The chief arguments in favour of its in- 
fectious character are the following:—1. 
It spreads over countries which, in respect 
of climate, soil, relative elevatior, and popu- 
lation, differ greatly from those of the spot 
in which it first displayed itself. 2. Its pro- 
gress is uniform and progressive, often 
opposed to violentmonsoon winds. 3. Bodies 
of troops in motion were attacked and re- 
tained the disease, whilst it was unkown to 
the fixed inhabitants of the country through 
which they were passing, and one of two 
corps in a camp has been attacked and the 
other has escaped. 4. Ships arriving from 
other parts of the world have never suffered 
before reaching the shore, and, in India, the 
instances of the disease appearing in places 
immediately after the arrival of corps of 
troops suffering from it are very numerous. 
5. In its progress,cholera has travelled chiefly 
by the great roads, afleeting places oneither 
side without extending to those situated at 
a distance from them. This of itself would 
almost appear conclusive. Epidemic dis- 
eases spread extensively over countries, 
and, to use the words of the poet,— 
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The circling sky, 

The wide enlivening air is full of fate.” 
6. The sick in hospitals, labouring under 
other diseases, lying uear patients ill of 
cholera, have been attacked by the disease ; 
servants have sickened after attending their 
masters who have died of it; and medical 
officers, in regiments, after intimate inter- 
course with the sick, have veen seized, whilst 
all the other officers in the same regiment 
have escaped. Lastly, places surrounded 
by cordons, and guarded by strict quarantine 
laws, have escaped, although in the direct 
progress of the disease. Such are the prin- 
ciple arguments advanced in support of the 
infectious nature of this disease: let us now 
examine the contrary opinion. 

The arguments in favour of the non-in- 
fectious nature of cholera are :—l. The 
direction in which the disease has progress- 
ed has been too uniform to depend on in- 
fection. 2. Countries through which troops 
suffering from ithave passed have remained 
exempt from the disease. 3. The disease 
seems to wear itself out in a short time in 
any place where it had raged, and yet ap- 
peared with resuscitated vigour on its arrival 
at another place, where, however, it was 
again, in a short time, stripped of all its 
fearful qualities and rendered impotent as 
before ; and thus, to employ the descriptive 
language of an elegant writer on pestilence, 
Dr. Hancock, “ Like some vagabond in- 
truder who disguises an erroneous but 
short-lived voracity under the semblance of 
impaired appetite, his visits are characteris- 
ed from place, to place whenever he is per- 
mitted to gain a footing in this habitable 
globe.” 

Having thus stated the evidence, the de- 
cision ought to follow; but the chain of evi- 
dence is incomplete, nor can it be considered 
as complete unless we are put in full pos- 
session of every circumstance connected 
with the nature, localities, habits, and police 
regulations of those places which have suf- 
fered and those which have escaped the 
ravages of the disease. Filth and defective 
nutriment, hurry and fatigue, anger, intem- 
perance, and the depressing passions, act 
powerfully as predisposing and accelerating 
causes of pestilence, whilst the opposite of 
these conditions, cleanliness, a full and 
generous diet, temperance, calmness and re- 
gularity, not only operate as prophylastics 
butas antidotes. These facts are particularly 
adverted to, Gentlemen, to demonstrate to you 
the importance of topographical inquiries in 
medical science ; the dangers and difficulty 
of deciding on partial evidence; and the 
wide field of investigation which lies open 
before you. Inthe meantime, in every season 
of public alarm, it is the duty of the physi- 
cian, if the smallest doubt on his mind exists 
respecting the real character of a prevailing 
malady, to lean to the side of caution; and 
ifhe cannot decide, to avoid precipitation in 








acting. Even should contagion and infec- 
tion be proved to be really bugbears, it is 
better, in the meanwhile, strictly to enforce 
the Quarantine Laws, than to risk the intro- 
duction of pestilential disease in any of the 
protean forms which, in visiting the guilty 
abodes of mortals, it assumes, to draw the 
incumbent cloud of death over the living. 
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Lecture XIII. 


( BeLLADONNA continued.) 

Further account of the doctrines and fallacies 
of Hahnneman. His employment of bella- 
donna. The treatment of scarlet fever with 
belladonna, and its cure without medicine. 
Over anxiety for patients. The dropsy con- 
sequent on scarlet fever. Magendie’s treat- 
ment of dropsy. The efficacy of belladonna 
as a preventative of scarlet fever. The ill 
effects of heroic surgery on medical practice, 
Malignancy not a quality of disease, but an 
indication of feebleness in the frame attacked. 
Pathology of epidemics, Experiments with 
belladonna in scarlet fever on the Continent 
and in England. Its use in neuralgic affec- 
tions, the neuroses, fits of anger and jealousy, 
epilepsy, tinnitus aurium, cancer, spasm of 
the cervix uteri, and the urethra, and as a 
narcotic generally. Its danger as an enema, 
and in other forms. Treatment and autopsy 
after poisoning with it. 


GENTLEMEN :—I Was occupied in my last 
lecture in giving you an outline of the ob- 
servations personally made by HaunNnemaAN, 
the founder of the system of homoeopathy. 
In narrating to you the singular career of 
that celebrated individual, I felt it my duty 
to treat him with all the indulgence that 
can be granted to an enthusiast of ability, 
who believes that he has made discoveries 
useful to the human race, and who, amidst 
the fiercest opposition, boldly promulgates 
them. I still think it right to claim a share 
of your attention, that you may be aware of 
some of the tenets which it upholds, and the 
reasons Which, in my opinion, have very pro- 
perly led to its abandonment as a system by 
which disease can be cured, by those of our 
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profession who have carefully and honestly 
inquired into its merits; and that, at the 
same time, you may be enabled to avail 
yourselves of any useful facts which may 
have been developed during the investiga- 
tion of the creed, or its formation by its ori- 
ginal parent. 

Whilst I look on the foundation upou 
which the superstructure is raised to be 
altogether faliacious,—whilst I think the 
practice which he inculeates totally and 
completely at variance with that which ex- 
perience, observation, and reasoning have, 
from the earliest period, taught us,—I, never- 
theless, must proclaim my opinion, that he 
has collected together a number of very sin- 
gular facts, and that upon some points con- 
nected with the power of therapeutic agents 
upon the human body, he has much origi- 
nality, and some truth to boast. Whenl 
examine the whole system, as first explained 
by himself, and then amplified and added 
to by his followers,—when I investigate the 
propositions, inquire into the experiments, 
and learn the observations which form the 
basis of this novel practice of the science 
of medicine,—I am obliged to use the lan- 
guage of Drypen on another occasion, and, 
without intending to speak irreverently or 
unkindly, to say,— 


“ Some truth there is, but dashed and brewed with 


lies 
To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise.” 


I would have you, without indulging any 
prejudices, without any love for theory, ex- 
amine the outline of the tenets of this mo- 
dern and of the ancient school. You will 
find a very serviceable translation of the 
“ Novum Organon,” made by Mr. Devatent, 
and notes superadded by Dr. Srratren, of 
Dublin, and from this you will be enabled 
to form some opinion of the value of Hany- 
NeEMAN’s medica) doctrine. I counsel you 
not to try its merits, for you may lose oppor- 
tunities never to be recalled, but for the 
ancient school, take the bedside of the sick, 
and observe whether, under the skill and 
care of the judicious medical man, recovery 
from the greater number of the diseases 
which afilict humanity does not oceur, 
safely, speedily, and certainly. The boast 
of our science is, that we seek for and re- 
move the causes of disease ; and even Haun- 
NEMAN acknowledges it to be “ a sublime 
project to discover the internal invisible 
cause of disease,” although we have not suc- 
ceeded, according to his view. 

His doctrine, despising causes, teaches 
us, “ That the symptoms alone are the parts 
of the disease accessible to the physician, 
and that they are the sole indication from 
whence he ean derive any actual know- 
ledge; they are likewise the principal 
points which he should be acquainted with, 
in order to effect a cure.” He says, that 
** theoretic medicine,” for such he is pleased 
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to call our art, in contradistiaction to his, 
“regarded, at the same time, as the first 
cause of disease, that which afterwards be- 
came the proximate cause, and, at the same 
time, the immediate essence of disease, and 
even the disease itself.” These observa- 
tions evidently arise from a want of due 
precision of language in many of the defi- 
nitions which have been given of the words 
disease, disorder, health, and causes, in our 
older authors ; nay, even in the present day, 
our most accomplished teachers of medical 
jurisprudence differ in their definitions of 
health and disease, but this difference is in 
language, not in their views. The doctrine 
which has been upheld wherever the science 
of medicine has been received, teaches us, 
that each organ of the human body has cer- 
tain functions to perform ; so long as they are 
exercised with ease and in order, health is 
said to exist; when any deviation from this 
ease or this order occurs, the common lan- 
guage calls it disease or disorder. That 
which marks an impeded function of an 
organ, whether it be the complaint made by 
an individual, or that which is observed by 
others, is called a sign, or a symptom; 
whatever produces unhealthy function of 
an organ is a cause; and such has been the 
discrimination of the followers of our 
science, that they have distinguished that 
which produces morbid effects into a pre- 
disposing, an exciting, and a proximate 
cause. 

The tendency which exists in every in- 
dividual to some deviation, in one or other 
of the organs, from its usual or normal 
state, is said to be a predisposing cause ; 
that which may call into action this latent 
susceptibility, is the exciting cause; and 
that which actually impedes the due func- 
tion of an organ, is properly described as 
the proximate cause. The reason that we 
group together our symptoms is, that we 
have been taught to ebserve, that where an 
organ is incapable of perferming the func- 
tions for which it is appropriated, these 
symptoms so regularly follow in a train, one 
upon the other, that all medical men are 
capable of recognising the seat of the dis- 
ease, or disorder, in the greater number of 
the maladies of life. Hence a history of 
the progress of the symptoms is invaluable. 
Take, for instance, as a simple illustration, 
dyspepsia, or disordered function of the 
stomach ; you will find that the signs by which 
it isat first recognised are, that the food taken 
into the organ, and not properly digested, 
undergoes nearly the same process of de- 
composition that it does when ex posed to the 
action of the external air ; first, the acetous, 
then the vinous, and, lastly, the putrefactive 
stages, are, under ordinary circumstances, 
easily to be observed, more particularly 
where vegetable food predominates. This 
having continued some time, another set of 
symptoms arises ; the acidity, the flatulence, 
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the smell of the breath, the heartburn of 
the first period are succeeded by nausea, by 
vomiting, by depraved appetite, by pain in 
the stomach, and then the consequent in- 
fluence upon the liver and the bowels. All 
these symptoms indicate decidedly, to the 
medical man, the seat of the disorder, for he 
groups together these complaints; they 
enable him to distinguish, or, as we term it, 
to form a diagnosis of, one disease from an- 
other, and likewise to foretel, or to form, a 
prognosis of its probable termination. 

Now, the materia medica adapted to this, 
which appears to me to be the true system 
of medicine, must depend upon our ascer- 
taining the causes of disease, that we may 
not only alleviate symptoms, but that we 
may be capable of restoring diseased or dis- 
ordered functions, by removing from the 
organ the proximate cause that called into 
play this unwonted action, whether it be 
inflammation, plethora, debility, spasm, or 
any other morbid condition. We also obviate 
the exciting cause, which may be cold, or 
heat, improper diet, poison, anything inter- 
nally administered, or externally applied; 
and, lastly, we attempt to diminish the pre- 
disposing cause, by teaching the patient 
such caution and such habits of life, as may 
lessen the tendency to irregular function of 
the easily-affected organ. That we asso- 
ciate together various medicinal agents, in 
what we term a “ prescription,” for the cure 
of a disease, is likewise held by Haunxeman 
“ to be blindly working on the bodies of our 
fellow-creatures ;” and he says, that ** one 
ingredient destroys, either partly or wholly, 
the operation of the other, or gives to it, as 
well as to the remainder, a different mode 
of action altogether, which had never been 
thought of, so that the effects calculated on 
could not take place.” 

This reasoning is perfectly fallacious, 
and founded upon a perversion of our modes 
of judging of the nature of disease, and our 
experience. Having, from the symptoms I 
have just enumerated, observed that the 
first stage of dyspepsia is present, we feel it 
necessary to remove from the stomach the 
undigested mass. This is effected by a re- 
medy that we know has that power ; besides 
which it gives strength and tone to the 
organ, namely, rhubarb; we probably com- 
bine it with magnesia, on account of the 
excessive development of acid, which is 
thus neutralised: we make our vehicle 
peppermint-water, to relieve the stomach 
from flatulence, and probably add a small 
quantity of diffusible stimulus, to impart a 
warnith, or io excite the torpid vessels into 
action. We certainly expect from this a 
curative effect, though we are told that such 
a prescription is “an absurdity, evident to 
every unprejudiced and reflecting indivi 
dual.” No single medicine, even the most 


homeropathic, could act as does this com- 
bination, In a second stage, we should pro- 





bably have recourse to a combination of 
other medicines, knowing that the effect 
which they produce when so combined, 
could not be obtained from any one article 
of the materia medica. 

The herb to which I, on the last occasion, 
particularly directed your attention, the 
atropa belladonna, or the deadly nightshade, 
has, according to the experiments of Haun- 
NEMAN, the power of producing no less 
than 1,440 symptoms, and, as I told you 
before, of course the gift of curing them. 
Mo ter, BoenMann, Pescuter, and others, 
have added to the list; and it is now ac- 
knowledged to have under its control 1,609 
symptoms of disease. How astonishing 
must this appear to those who are in the 
habit of decrying the labours of the great 
nosologist, Sauvaces, who is said to have 
enumerated symptoms until he had exhaust- 
ed the powers of language. When M. pr 
Rirre pronounced the funeral eulogium 
over the departed Professor, after stating 
that he had enumerated 2,400 species of 
maladies, he burst forth into an exclama- 
tion, —** Quel nombre prodigieux d'ennemis. 
M. pe Sauvaces ne se flattoit pas cependant 
de les connoitre tous.” How, then, would 
he be surprised to find what a host of mor- 
bid derangements followed upon one simple 
herb? 

Some of the symptoms thus enumerated 
are of the most trifling description, and are 
so totally unworthy of being recorded, either 
from their accompanying, following, or pre- 
ceding others, that it is a waste of valuable 
time to dwell upon them, and the candid 
confession made by Haunneman, “ that one 
particular medicine does not affect every 
individual in a like manner, or in the same 
way, or with the same degree of energy, 
but that there exists, in this respect, the 
greatest diversity imaginable,” proves the 
impossibility of obtaining a clear syste- 
matic knowledge of the value of any drug, 
so as to apply that knowledge to all. In 
fact, with regard to this portion of his doc- 
trine, it would be necessary for every indi- 
vidual who wished for the perfect enjoyment 
of health, to go through the whole catalogue 
of drugs, and try upon himself, when per- 
fectly well, the effect of each, in order that 
should he be ill, at any time, he may know 
what to employ. The minuteness with which 
each modification of feeling is to be noted 
down is ridiculous, and sometimes it must 
excite astonishment, that the mind could be 
led to occupy itself with such trifles; im- 
deed, some of the sensations described are 
so very impertinent, and even abhorrent to 
the delicacy of every weil-regulated mind, 
that one would have imagined a well-dis- 
posed person would have blushed to com- 
mit them to paper; but they manage these 
things differently in Germany. 

The following is the homecopathic mode 
of preparing belladonna for use :~It is tu 
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be collected at the time of flowering ; the 
whole of the plant is well washed of its 
impurities, bruised and pressed, and the 
juice is to be mixed with an equal part of 
the alcohol of commerce. This mixture is 
allowed to remain quiet until the feculent 
matter is deposited ; it is then to be strained 
off and filtered ; it is then called the “ suc- 
cus belladonaz,” although it is in reality a 
hind of tincture; it is then to be diluted in 
the same manner I have told you that other 
medicines are, namely, one drop of this juice 
to ninety-nine of alcohol, until it arrives at 
a dilution of ten millionth power. The least 
quantity of a drop of this solution, homoeco- 
pathically employed, cures acute disease, 
and, according to Haunneman, its effects 
are visible three weeks after its administra- 
tion. The first announcement,—and happy 
would it have been for the human race had 
it been true,—was, that because belladonna 
excited, when administered to a person in 
sound health, symptoms which, when taken 
collectively, present an image greatly re- 
sembling that species of hydrophobia caused 
by the bite of a mad dog, it would cure it 
in a perfect manner. It is true that cases 
are said to have been cured by belladonna 
by Maverne and by Bucno.z, but it was 
then employed in very !arge doses, and it 
has since completely failed, though it has 
been tried ; but HAHNNEMAN gets over this 
fact by saying, that the patients died of the 
remedy, not of the disease. The cure of 
insanity by belladonna, and also of melan- 
choly, by some of the German physicians, 
is attributed to its power of producing difle- 
rent kinds of insanity. The “ Bibliotheque 
Homocopathique,” published by a society 
at Geneva, who have collected together a 
mass of homeeopathic information, contains 
many very extraordinary narratives of the 
power of belladonna in a vast number of 
diseases, Meningites hydrocephalica, ner- 
vous fever, and apoplexy, have, according 
to some of the proselytes, yielded to this 
herb, given in doses that appear so minute 
as to be incapable of acting upon the human 
body ; and had aot a fair trial been given in 
Paris to the same mode of treatment, fol- 
lowed by the most decided and complete 
failures, we should have ranked amongst 
the specifics for these diseases this sub- 
stance, which is elsewhere declared com- 
pletely inert. Haunneman employed this 
herb for the cure of scarlet fever, and his 
followers have been loud in its praises ; and 
he has likewise recommended it most ear- 
nestly as a prophylactic, or preventive, of 
this exanthematous disease, although Cas- 
Teaiiz of Vienna has been said to have been 
the first who pointed out its supposed pos- 
session of this property. The question of 
its actual efficacy has been agitated, and 
numerous experiments have been tried, both 
in very minute doses and alse in large ones, 
both on the continent and in this country, 
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and in some instances with apparent suc- 
cess; in others it has proved a complete 
failure. 

That belladonna, in infinitessimal doses, 
should cure the simple form of scarlet fever, 
1 doubt not, for, in fact, the less that is 
done the better, as SypENHAM has told us :— 
“ I judge it sufficient for the patient wholly 
to refrain from flesh and all kinds of spiri- 
tuous liquor, and to keep his room without 
lying always in bed. When the skin is en- 
tirely peeled off, and the symptoms vanished, 
it is proper to give a geutle purge, suited 
to the age and strength of the patient. By 
this plain and manifestly natural method, 
this disease in name only, for it is little more, 
is easily cured without trouble or danger ; 
whereas, on the contrary, if we add to the 
patient’s evils either by confining him con- 
tinually in bed, or exhibiting abundance of 
cardiacs and other superfluous remedies, the 
disease is immediately increased, and he 
frequently falls a victim to the over officious- 
ness of the physician.” These admirable 
observations are recognised to be true by 
every medical man who often sees scarlet 
fever rendered most dangerous by too great 
ananxiety. Ofall the sequels which follow 
upon disease, none are so striking as the 
dropsy that, by bad treatment, is consequent 
upon scarlet fever. You will find that where 
patients have been confined to bed, or kept 
excessively hot, when the epidermis is about 
to be thrown off, that this dropsical effusion 
often occurs. There is a necessity that 
an evaporation should go on by the surface 
of the body, and nature removes that thin 
impermeable covering, or layer, which is 
spread over the whole of the external system, 
in order that this process may be carried on. 
If it be impeded in any way, an effusion of 
a fluid into some of the tissues, or cavities, 
will take place, and you will find, under 
such circumstances, that the best remedy is 
an imitation of nature, and which, as you 
may learn from Macenpir’s admirable lec- 
tures in Tue Lancet, now being delivered, is 
practised in dropsies upon the continent, 
and has also attracted some attention here, 
for several cases of abdominal dropsy have 
been cured by removing a large portion of 
the epidermis with a blister, or stimulating 
liniment, The mode of action is easily un- 
derstood. Upon the removal of the cuticle 
evaporation commences with the most sur- 
prising rapidity, and gradually the fluid 
contaived in the abdominal cavity is entirely 
dissipated. The process of evaporation, 
when the epidermis is removed, is a matter 
very well worthy of our deepest considera- 
tion; it explains many phenomena with 
which we are often struck, and which, till 
lately, have been unaccounted for. Thus we 
constantly see, more particularly in children, 
that where very extensive burns, or scalds, 
have taken place, and where large portions 
of the epidermis have been removed,— 
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where everything has appeared to be going 
oa remarkably weil in consequence of sur- 
gical skill,—sudden death has occurred, 
or a gradual exhaustion of the powers of life. 
This has arisen from the rapidity with which 
evaporation of the fluids, necessary for car- 
rying on the nervous functions, has taken 
place, and has no connexion whatever with 
the extensive injary, or with the pain at- 
tendant upon it. 

In those varieties of scarlet fever which, 
at their onset, exhibit an intensity either of 
inflammation or congestion, after the due ex- 
hibition of cathartic medicines, the cold 
affusion, as recommended by Currie, and as- 
sented to by ARMsTRONG, and by agreat pro- 
portion of high authorities, is the mode 
of practice to be pursued, unless the con- 
gestive scarlatina requires venesection, 
which, in all cases, is most cautiously to be 
practised. In these states there is littie 
time for the administration of belladonna ; 
and, as we know what steps are to be pur 
sued, we should hesitate before we venture 
to try an unknown remedy where we pos- 
sess means on which we have every reason 
to place the firmest reliance. We are too 
apt to be anxious in our treatment of dis- 
ease, and to see in too unfavourable a light, 
the symptoms that present themselves ; in- 
deed, the perusal of the delineations of dis- 
ease, by some of our best writers, excites 
much alarm in our minds; bat we must 
bear in mindthat these performances, which 
are many of them most masterly, are drawn 
from cases aggravated by neglect, whilst 
those who in general practice see the early 
stages have the means, by gentler methods, 
of checking their progress, and of watching 
the development of symptoms, so as to con- 
troul them. There are, likewise, some symp- 
toms which usher in scarlet fever, which, 
though they might in other diseases excite 
great apprehension, are by no means to be 
considered so dangerous; thus, the delirium 
which is so often present is notunfavourable ; 
nor are the rapid and vibratory pulse, 
the intolerance of light, and the redness of 
the tongue and fauces ; they require to be 
watched, to be treated with gentle medi- 
cines ; nor must too much be done. The 
cures related by Mr. Kinepon, a very ex- 
perienced and well-informed surgeon, in 
tive cases of scarlet fever treated by bella- 
donna, are before you ; theyare related in the 
periodical journals. They are the sort of 
cases in which, to judge from the narration, 
Hahnnemanism, in my opinion, would be 
highly serviceable ; they are those which the 
medical practitioner would anxiously watch, 
and leave a great deal to be done by the 
vis medicatrix nature. As we well know that 
people are not satisfied unless something 
appears to be done, “a ten millionth bel- 
ladonna, preceded by anaconite,” is as good 
as anything Sypennam would have pre- 
scribed; indeed, under somewhat similar 





circumstances, he orders burnt hartshorn, 
crabs claws, cochineal, and fine sugar, fol- 
lowed by milk and black cherry-water, with 
some syrup of citron juice; such are his 
views of the simplicity of these cases, if not 
injudiciously meddied with, for no doubt 
you may give what type you please to fever 
by injudicious treatment, and we too often 
deserve tie reproach which has been thrown 
upon us, that we disguise our common dis- 
eases by the remedies which we employ. 

The most important point that we have 
now to consider with regard to belladonna, 
is as to its possession of any specific power 
by which it can, when taken in minute or in 
large doses, prevent the imbibition into the 
lungs of the virus which produces scarlet 
fever ; fornotwithstanding the attempts made 
by M. Mievet v’Amsorse and others, I 
must doubt, whether by inoculation, or by 
placing a portion of the morbid secretion in 
contact with the skin,we can produce the dis- 
ease. Certain, however, is it, that a person, 
respiring air charged with the animal ex- 
halations of an individual labouring under 
scariatina, has the characteristic symptoms 
developed. In what manner, precisely, this 
morbid product acts I do not pretend to say ; 
it may be communicated to the circulating 
fluid, or it may_affect the pulmonary system, 
and be transmitted to the cutaneous tissue, 
for we know that such intimate relationship 
exists. For much admirable demonstration 
of this, I refer you to the volume of Tue 
Lancet in which the views entertained by 
Macenpre on the permeability of the skin 
by vapours, are admirably illustrated 

It was in 1800, that what is termed a most 
malignant epidemic scarlet-fever ravaged 
a part of Germany, and that Hannneman 
first carried into effect, upon a large scale, 
the practice of administering belladonna. 
To prevent the body imbibing the infection, 
he gave to infants, for six or seven days in 
succession, doses of the ten-miilionth part 
ofa grain. I would here observe, that the 
term malignant epidemic demands some 
explanation, for it has been used in a 
variety of senses, and has been the subject 
of much discussi gst the opponents 
of our doctrines. Sypennam has said, “ the 
invention of the term or opinion of malig- 
nity has been far more destructive to man- 
kind than the invention of gunpowder ;” 
and when we reflect upon the treatment 
which has often been so active and potent in 
consequence of the name malignant, we shall 
cordially agree with this opinion of one, from 
whom so much of our knowledge, and our 
present modes of thinking and acting are 
derived, and who would still have been the 
guide of our practice had not the schoo! of 
surgery, with its love of biood-letting and 
of heroic remedies, become predominant in 
this country since the commencement of the 
last war, when that science was so much 
cultivated from the necessity of obtaining 
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intelligent men for our armies. The treat- 
ment of disease which they were taught 
was such as was to be practised among 
only one class of individuals, and those of 
a vigorous and robust habit, in whom in- 
flammatory action was casily excited, and 
required as speedily to be combatted. It 
is, however, pleasing to observe, that just 
modes of thinking are now pervading the 
medical profession, and that they acknow- 
ledge the necessity of studying medicine in 
all its branches, in order to enable them 
to practice it with benefit to the human 
race. I am far from agreeing with the 
great philosopher whom | have just quoted, 
SYDENHAM, in his views of the nature of 
the malignity of epidemics, though obser- 
vations of later days have proved their in- 
efficiency to explain some of the most in- 
teresting facts; but the modesty and difii- 
dence with which he speaks of his own 
opinions, demand, as does everything that 
falls from him, our admiration and respect. 
It is not in the disease itself that the malig- 
nity exists, but it is that the individuals 
who are attacked by it, are either pre- 
disposed to debility, or are easily acted 
upon by the exciting cause. The book of 
nature is pretty much the same at all times ; 
the characters, of diséase are generally 
written very legibly, but the condition of 
those who are attacked varies very sen- 
sibly. The scarlet fever, though it may 
make its appearance at any time, more par- 


ticularly comes on in the summer, and, like 
other epidemics, seizes those who are most 
predisposed from any previously debilitating 


cause. It happens, either from the incle- 
mency of the winter, from the vicissitudes of 
atmosphere during the spring, from a scar- 
city of food, or from some cause that may 
have deteriorated the grain of the previous 
harvest, that a whole community may be in 
a state of less vigour than usual, when the 
epidemic makes its appearance ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the disease ap- 
pears to be developed in an aggravated form, 
and symptoms which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances are not visible, show themselves, 
and though they wear an inflammatory 
type, they very quickly run into the oppo- 
site extreme, and hence what is called a 
“malignant disorder” prevails. For in- 
stance, should an epidemic make its ap- 
pearance in any town, after the great ex- 
haustion which has been produced among 
all classes of the community by the present 
influenza, which is the bastard peripneu- 
mony of SypennAM, it would be of a most 
aggravated nature; and you will find, in 
many places, that scarlet fever, measles, 
roseola, and other epidemics, will rage, 
and will, in many situations, be considered 
malignant; and, if you trace the history of 
malignant epidemics, you will generally 
find that they are consequent upon some 
cause which has predisposed the mass 
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of the inhabitants of a district to the 
influenza. This is now much less felt in 
London ; the epidemics of such extraor- 
dinary maliguity which formerly occurred, 
are seldom met with, for the peculiar state 
of our atmosphere forms an important safe- 
guard against the rapid diffusion of any 
miasm whose imbibition into the lungs 
would be noxious ; besides which, the ad- 
mirable cleanliness and draining of so large 
a city have been other causes of pre- 
venting the dissemination of those effluvia, 
from the decomposition of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, which so rapidly taint 
and poison the system, and prepare it to 
fall an easy conquest to any prevalent 
malady. 

It follows, then, from this view, that an 
epidemic will seize the weakest part of 
the community, and that gradually the dis- 
ease will wear out without any medicine 
being administered to the healthy. That 
great atiention to strengthening those who 
are debilitated, may be a_ serviceable 
plan, I have little doubt. As belladonna 
possesses no power of this kind, but 
would, on the contrary, if taken in the or- 
dinary doses, rather depress the system 
below the ordinary standard, it is not 
upon such grounds that it is to be recom- 
mended, but upon its possession of some 
peculiar innate principle. The authority 
of Haunneman, if it were merely dependent 
upon the reasoning he has adduced in fa- 
vour of his practice, would weigh little 
with me, nor indeed would any of his facts, 
unless he or his supporters could show me, 
that the whole of a community who took 
his prophylactic were preserved from in- 
fection, which is not the case. 

The greatest advocate for this plan is 
one who is not a homoeopathist, but who 
is a sensible man, not easily to be misled 
by any vagaries; he has employed bella- 
donna in small quantities, but not in infini- 
tessimal doses,—Professor Korerr. He ad- 
dressed a letter to Laennec, which appears 
in the “ Bulletin des Sciences Medicales.” 
He states that * belladonna was recommend- 
ed to him as a preventive of scarlet-fever 
by the celebrated SamMeERING, when a ak- 
ese, producing most fatal ravages, occur- 
red, and that he has protected thousands 
from the contagion. His language is, in- 
deed, very strong, and he says that the 
most intimate communication with the sick 
does not produce the disease, provided the 
medicine has been employed eight or nine 
times previous to being exposed to the 
contagion.” His experience has been 
gained, not from a small number of indi- 
viduals, but from entire provinces, from 
cities afflicted with this scourge, and in 
localities the most diversified. Dr. Mec- 
LIN also gives us an account of a trial made 
with it at Colmar, and boasts of his suc- 
cess. On the other hand, in the year 1834, 





M. Gerarptn read, before the Academy of 
Sciences, a paper, denying, from experi- 
ments actually made in one of the com- 
munes in France, any such power, and the 
subject was discussed by the medical men 
present, most of whom coincided in opi- 
nion as to fits inefliciency. In their prac- 
tice some of them had tried it in large, 
others in infinitessimal doses. 

I do not know that any great experience 
of it in this country has been acquired, and 
in the few instances in which I have heard 
of its trial, there is the same degree of dis- 
crepancy as to success as we find to have 
taken place on the continent. The cases 
that have been given to us by the profession 
are very few. Hure.anp’s letter upon this 
interesting subject appeared in Tue Lancer 
in 1829, and some little attention was di- 
rected to the points contained in it by two 
or three of our enterprising and well io- 
formed practitioners. Amongst these Messrs. 
Taynton and Wiittams, of Bromley, pub- 
lished their trials of the herb. They were 
in attendance upon a boarding-school in that 
neighbourhood ; twelve of the boys had 
been attacked, and many of them were very 
dangerously ill, but none had died. They 
immediately had recourse to belladonna, 
and gave to twenty boys the preparation 
recommended by Huretanp, which was 
three grains of the extract dissolved in three 
ounces of proof spirit; of this solution, as 
manydrops are to be given as the patient may 
be years old, twice aday. Of those who re- 
mained, one only took the disease after- 
wards, and that in the mildest form. They 
were likewise led to try a similar experi- 
ment in a small school, where a child died 
the third day after the attack, and in whom 
the disease hore a most violent form. There 
were three other young children, five boar- 
ders, and a servant girl; not one amongst 
them suffered in any way from the disease. 
Tn one family, in which I had occasion to 
know that it was administered under the 
auspices of an eminent physician, a more 
remarkable failure of this effect never could 
have taken place: the family, upon every 
one of whom it was tried, consisted of eleven 
persons. A little girl, about three years of 
age, sickened with scarlet fever, and no 
sooner was the redness in the throat and on 
the skin perceptible, than to each person ten 
drops of a solution, consisting of five grains 
of belladonna in two ounces of water, was 
administered twice on each day, and this 
lasted for some days; but about the fifth 
day after the development of the symptoms 
in the child, one individual exhibited the 
symptoms, and was quickly followed by 
every one of the rest; and the character 
of the disease exhibited itself more or less 
violently, according to the constitution and 
the habits of each individual thus attacked, 
and went throngh its ordinary course under 
mild and gentle treatment. 


DR. SIGMOND ON BELLADONNA IN SCARLATINA, 


The great objection that has been raise 
to the internal administration of belladonna 
is, that it impairs the eyesight, Hatiee 
pointed this out at a very early period ; he 
even goes so far as to say, that the sight 
may be irreparably lost by its continued use, 
With caution it may, however, very safely 
be employed in neuralgia. Mr. Batey, of 
Harwich, wrote a pamphlet, in the year 
1818, recommending a tincture of bella. 
donna, from which he had obtained very 
great success. It is a maceration of two 
ounces of the dried leaves in a pint of proof 
spirit, which is kept twenty days, and then 
strained; from twenty to forty minims is 
the usual dose. Mr. ILirr, of Newington, 
has stated, that he found this tincture suc- 
cessful where carbonate of iron and quinine 
had failed. Marr employed the extract ex- 
ternally, and tells us that a physician cured 
an obstinate and chronic neuralgic affection 
of the face by the internal administration of 
this remedy. These most painful affections 
have] increased of late years in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and although they may 
have occasionally yielded to particular re- 
medies, yet nothing is more difficult than to 
find any one article of the materia medica 
upon which reliance can at all times be 
placed. Certain it is, that the class of nar- 
cotics affords the best pallfatives ; but to 
assuage pain is not sufficient, nor until we 
discover the cause and seat of the disease, 
can we pretend to effect a cure. 

In the class of diseases neuroses, bella- 
donna has been most advantageously em- 
ployed, especially in mania and epilepsy. 
In the first of these disorders it does not 
appear to do more than moderate the tone of 
the paroxysms, though some German au- 
thors, amongst whom Scumucker, Muncu, 
and Saiz, have cured different kinds of 
madnessand melancholy withit. HAHNNEMAS 
says that it cures these states because it 
produces different kinds of insanity, in the 
same manner he says, as hyoscyamus cures 
the disorder of mind which it produces. I 
had eccasion to tell you that this herb pro- 
duces anger; our homoeopathists tell us 
that it also causes jealousy. “ A man who 
became deranged through jealousy, was, for 
a long time, tormented by a physician with 
remedies that produced no effect upon him, 
when, under the name of a * soporific,”’ he 
one day administered hyoscyamus, which 
cured him speedily ; and,” continues Haun- 
NeMAN, “ had he known that this plant ex- 
cites jealousy and madness in persons who 
are in health, and had he been acquainted 
with the homoeopathic law, the sole natural 
basis of therapeutics, he would have been 
able to administer hyoscyamus from the 
very commencement with perfect confidence, 
and thus have avoided fatiguing the patient 
with remedies which, not being homoeopa- 
thic, could be of no manner of service.” 
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' blishment at Waldheim, has tried belladonna 
very largely in epilepsy. His doses seem 
occasionally to have been very great; in 
one of his cases a loss of vision for twenty- 
three days occurred. I have before alluded 
to the specific effect of belladonna in hoop- 
ing-cough, when it is purely spasmodic. 
During the epidemic at Augsburg, Wrrzier 
tried it with very great success, mixed with 
alittle sugar. Ata meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians, a letter was read 
from Sir Gicpert Biane, stating, that in 
two cases of tinnitus aurium that had fallen 
under his care, belladonna had been emi- 
nently successful. The one case was that 
of a person in his Majesty's household, who 
compared the noise to the rushing of 
winds, the roaring of cataracts, the discharge 
of fire-arms. The eighth of a grain given 
internally, three times a day, removed the 
complaint in three days. In another case 
the lady, who was aged, found the sensation 
30 distressing, that she requested, if it could 
not be removed, that something might be 
done to make her sleep for ever. Bella- 
donna was in this instance applied exter- 
nally to the ear; the relief was immediate 
and permanent. All the sedatives, at one 
time, were much thought of for the cure of 
cancer, and amongst them this herb was 
classed very highly; they palliate the 
symptoms, and are so far of inestimable 
value, but they are incapable of effecting a 
radical cure. They assist in warding off 
pain; and belladonna appears to enfeeble 
the sensibility of the nervous system with- 
out producing so much constitutional injury 
as do some of the narcotics; it dimi- 
nishes vascular action, and hence produces 
a local good effeet. Instances have been 
known where belladonna plaster, and the ex- 
tract, occasionally employed when shooting 
pain has come on, have prevented, for a great 
length of time, the development of that un- 
fortunate train of symptoms which awaits 
this sad state. I am not aware that any 
mischief has at any time been produced by 
the absorption of belladonna, and it has been 
pretty largely employed externally in this 
and in other diseases. 

It has been employed for scrophulous 
glands, cases of inflamed periosteum, ve- 
nereal nodes, and scrofulous diseases of 
the joints and bones. MM, 1a Cuarerce, 
Roecker, Vetreav, and others, have found 
the application of belladonna very useful in 
spasmodic contractions of the cervix uteri ; 
and they have observed, that where the mus- 
cular ring has continued too long contract- 
ed after labour pain has commenced, it 
has been very successful. In this country 
it has obtained little character, whether 
from the fear of the paralysing influence ex- 
tending too far, or from an idea that it may 
render torpid the muscular fibre of the 
uterus. Kiitan is the only one on the con- 
tinent with whom I am acquainted who has 
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opposed this practice, as well upon the 
grounds I have just stated, as from an ap- 
prehension that dangerous hamorrhage 
might ensue. Mr. Cuevatier has published 
the result of his experience of the efficacy 
of belladonna in pain, and in states of great 
irritation. He was successful, in cases of 
stricture, attended with excessive irritabi- 
lity of the bladder, with the use of a bougie 
with which the extract was introduced. It 
has been stated, that Guerin, of Bourdeaux, 
was the first who employed it in spasmodic 
stricture of the urethra, in the form of oint- 
ment, spread upon the bougie, and that he 
likewise employed it for the reduction of 
strangulated hernia. In the “ British and 
Foreign Review” for 1836, will be found 
some cases extracted from the foreign jour- 
nals, by M. Gerarp, of Avignon, by Carre, 
of the military hospital of Briancon, by Dr. 
Porta, of San Zenone, together with some 
very sensible observations, pointing out the 
necessity of ascertaining something more of 
the powers which belladonna possesses of 
relaxing spasm, and of acting upon muscu- 
lar fibre. 

As an injection into the rectum, or as a 
suppository, this herb is not to be employed, 
for it has been found to produce symptoms 
similar to those which I have had occasion 
to point out to you, when taken into the 
stomach. In one instance, six grains of the 
extract employed as an enema, during 
labour, caused great alarm, from the deli- 
rium and general appearances of poisoning. 
Orrita bas instituted various valuable ex- 
periments, the results of which prove that 
its action is much more violent when in- 
jected into the veins, than when it has 
been introduced into the stomach, and that 
it also poisons when applied to the cel- 
lular texture. Recovery from the effects 
of belladonna is so general, that there are 
very seldom opportunities of witnessing, 
after death, the ravages that have been 
caused by it. Dr. Cuaistison tells us, that 
GMELIN is the only one who gives a good 
account of the appearances of the body. 
The most striking features that he men- 
tions are, that putrefaction occurred twelve 
hours after death, that the blood-vessels of 
the brain were gorged, and that the blood, 
everywhere fluid, flowed profusely from the 
mouth, nose, and eyes. Emetics are first 
to be had recourse to, after which strong 
coffee, which, indeed, the French writers 
consider to be almost a specific. Cam- 
phor has likewise a great reputation. Where 
the berries have been swallowed, vomiting 
should be kept up for some time, and pur- 
gatives afterwards administered. Some- 
times fygments of the fruit are not vo- 
mited up as jate as the second or third day ; 
and several hours after, the husks and seeds 
have been brought away by enemas, 
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THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE 


MEDICAL RELIEF OF THE SICK POOR IN 
THE PAROCHIAL UNIONS, 


GIVEN BREPORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 
IN 1837. 





THIRD DAY. 
Tuesday, March 14, 1837. 
MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Cartwright, Mr. | Hume, Mr. 
Chichester, Mr. Mosley, Sir O. 
Estcourt, Mr. Miles, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. R. | Ponsonby, Mr. 
Graham, Sir J. | Scrope, Mr. P. 
Harvey, Mr. D. W. Villiers, Mr. C. 
Hodges, Mr. T.L. | Walter, Mr. 


Mr. Fazakercey in the Chair. 


[The figures indicate the numbers of the 
jquestions in the general examination. } 





Wittiam Henry Tootey Haw ey, Esq. 


975. Examined by the Cuatnman.) You 
are an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner ? 
—I am. I was appointed in November, 
1834. 

977. What is your salary ’—700/. a year, 
and 1/, 1s, a day during absence in the 
districts. 

1112, With regard to the medical treat- 
ment in the Petworth Union, how are the 
medical officers engaged ’—The Petworth 
Union is divided into two districts for 
medical relief; the officers are employed 
at a salary, one of them of 100/. a year, and 
the other of 901. a year. 

1113. What is the nature of the contract? 
—That they shall attend all paupers in 
their district, whether belonging to any 
parish within their district or otherwise. 

1114. Were their services invited by 
open tender?—I am not prepared to state, 
for the practice is not the same in all 
unions, It is sometimes by a tender, and 
sometimes the sum is fixed and advertised. 
I think the most expedient system is to fix 
the sum, and advertise for medical men. 

1116. A general sum, or so much per 
case ’—A contract sum for the whole is 
better 


1117. Have you ever heard of any diffi- 
culty in the Petworth Union in paapers 
- obtaining erders for medical relief ?—I 
have never heard a complaint. 

1118. Suppose a pauper sudderly taken 
iN; im the first instance, he would make 


his application to a relieving officer; and 





if the relieving officer is uot in the way, 


would he not be at liberty to apply to the 
overseer or churchwarden, or a neighbour- 
ing magistrate*—He would, and those 
persons would be required, by the Act of 
Parliament, to give him an order for medi- 
cal relief; but, in a case of sudden emer- 
gency, a serious accident, or being taken 
suddenly ill, I think that it would not be 
right that the medical man should wait 
for an order, bat that he would attend 
immediately. 

1123. Do you think it desirable, as a 
practice, that blank orders, for the conve- 
nience of the poor, should be left with the 
parish officers ’—I think, with the parish 
officers, but not with the clergyman ; and, 
I think, that in all cases where medical 
relief is given by the parish officer in that 
way, that it should be merely considered as 
a loan till the next meeting of the board of 
guardians. 

1124. Have you visited the principal 
workhouse in the Petworth Union’—Yes, 
constantly. 

1129. Have you ever heard the medical 
man say that he thought the diet an insuffi- 
cient one ?—No. 

1132. Are the children in the workhouses 
perfectly healthy ?—Yes, with the excep- 
tion of their all having the measles some 
time ago. 

1133. Were they then properly attended 
to ’—They were. 

1248. By Mr. Mires.) If any insufli- 
ciency of diet takes place, would it not be 
the duty of the medical officer, supposing 
that it touched the health of any of the 
pauperts, to report that to the board of 
guardians ’—It would be his duty ; but no 
such report has been made to my knowledge. 

1269. By Mr. Cutcnester.] There are 
only two medical officers in the Petworth 
Union. Contd not the board of guardians 
have appointed a medical man in every 
parish ’—Yes; but I think that the Com- 
missioners would not have sanctioned an 
appointment of that sort, if the expenditure 
had been increased by it, which it would 
have been, if the contracts had been by 
parishes instead of by districts; we have 
invariably found that to be the case. 

1271. By Mr. Heme.}] Do you mean to 
Say that the Commissioners would not sanc- 
tion the appointment of a different medical 
man for etch parish, if it could be shown 
that, by their living mear the papers, they 
would be mach better able fo afford tetief 
than if they were at a distance ’—That of 
course would be a strong consideration for 
the Commissioners. 

1272. Has the propriety been submitted 
to them of having a medical man as neat as 
possible to the parties wlio are to benefit by 
him ?—I cannot bring any mstance to my 
recollection. 

1273. Then what are the Committee to 

by your saying that the Com- 
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certain sums which they think 
paid, 
cases, 
those medical clubs is, 
ouce independent of the parish,and may, by 
that means, command the services of any 


medical man whom they may select »— 
Yes. 


turn of the medical cases, made to the 
board of guardians by 
in the union, gives 
security that their cases are 
tended to’?—Certainly. 


missioners would not sanction that mode of 
proceeding ?—If the contract was made by 
parishes, and a greater expeuse was thereby 
imcurred, they would not sunction it. 
1274. But upon that question the com. 
parative expense and the convenience would 
orm considerations ?.—Y es, 
1142. By the Cuainman.} Are there any 
medical elubs in the Petworth Union ?— 
‘o. In the unions under my superinten- 
dence, we have very few medical clubs 
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would drink and gamble Lis. away, and 
Ils. would provide him and his wife and 
family, say six children, in medical relief 
throughout the year. 

1205. Do you think that a man can drink 
to the amount of Its. in one night ’—Drink 
and gamble away that amount. There are 
instances where they have gambled the 
whole week's earnings away at beer-shops 
in one night. 








formed, and I attribute it entirely to the 
profuse medical relief given to the paupers 
ia the district; but I think it desirable 
that medical clubs should be established. 
From what I know of the earnings of the 
labourers in that neighbourhood, I believe 
that they would be able to subscribe to 
medical clubs. 

1146. What is the subscription called 
for from a labourer towards a medical 
club?—In different places the rate varies 
very much, The Commissioners have stated 
i should be 
and they have been adopted in some 
1152. The advantage of subscribing to 
that they are at 


1153. Do you consider that a weekly re- 


the medical officers 
to the poor a greater 
properly at- 
The relief to the 


tion of medical relief which the 


1207. Is it the general character of la- 
bourers in Sussex, that they should waste 
or dissipate this immense sum *—It is not 
the general habit of the population, cer- 


tainly. 





FOURTH DAY, 
Thursday, March 16, 1837. 
MEMBERS PRESENT, 
Baines, Mr. Hodges, Mr. 
Chichester, Mr. | Hume, Mr. 
Estcourt, Mr. Miles, Mr. W. 
Freemantle, Sir T. | Mosley, Sir O. 
Gordon, Mr. R. Scrope, Mr. P. 
Graham, Sir J. Walter, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. { 
Mr. Fazaxertry in the Chair. 
Mr, Jouxn Larrmaw Exuis. 
1473. By the Cuainman.] You are vice- 


chairman of the board of guardians of Pet- 
worth’—I am. 
formation. 


I have been so from its 


1492. Are you satisfied with the descrip- 
poor re- 


poor man is very much regulated by the 
return made by the medical man, and the 
guardians, by that return, are able to ascer- 
tain whether a mar in sickness, or any part 
of his family, 


ceive ’—I am satisfied with that of last year; 
but I do not know what I can say to the 
present year, because we have elected au 
new medical officer in the Petworth half, 





tended by the medical man. 
dical officers stipulate to provide all medi- 


ci 


ever ; midwifery is not included, 


providing 
only paying the medical men for their at- 
ten 


parochial contracts, was it not usual for the 
nedical men to provide medicines 2—(Quite 


I 
50. 


of 


that the money which is frequently dissi- 
pated in one night, b 
father, at a beer- op, 


to 


throughout the year 


be 


you ever known an improvident father 
spend in the beer-shop in one night ’—From 
whatI have heard, 1 have no doubt that they 


have been sufficiently at- 


1156. By the contracts, do not the me- 
ne ’—Yes, all medical appliances what- 
vo 


1157. By Mr, Hume.] As to the unions | go 


the medicines themselves, and 


ce ’—I never gave that a thought. 
1158. By the CHAIRMAN.) In the former | to 


1202, By Mr. Wavter,} In paragraph 13, 
your Report on the Poor Law, you sa 


¥ an improvident 
would be suflicient 
insure him independent medical advice 
for his whole family, 
it ever so numerous; how much have 


monials ’—No, 


medical officer only at the rate o 
head, for the 
that had got into the heads of some of the 
guardians, and they fancied that it was ne- 
y | Cessary to issue an advertisement, and the 
advertisement was issued, and our medical 
attendant, Mr. Hale, whom we have had, 
and whom we have spoken well of, did not 
attend ; he says from some mistake he gave 
in no tender. 
tendered; and the lot fell upor the man who 
tendered least. Mr. Hale gave no tender, to 


and of him I have had as yet no experience. 


1494. Did you elect him upon good testi- 
I do not think we did, 
1496. Why was the officer changed ’—It 


was contrary to my wish, but we were out- 


ted. A party of the guardians wished to 
on with the old one, he having the same 


salary that he had before; but we had been 
told frequently during the year by Mr. 
Hawley, that the plan of medical relief was 


be altered, and that we were to Py the 


4d. a 
population of the union ; 


There were two persons who 


great surprize ; he was not present, and 





I cannot tell why. 


The salary received by 
G2 
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him was 100/. Thesalary to be received by 
the new officer is 75/.; he undertaking the 
same charge as Mr. Hale received 100/. for. 

1503. Has this new medical gentleman 
been engaged at 4d. a head !—No; he made 
his own tender to take the duty at 75/. The 
conversation of 4d. a’head operated upon 
the minds of many of the guardians, that it 
would be thought proper by the commis- 
sioners, and perhaps that we might have 
directions to advertise for new surgeons at 
the end of every year, and therefore they 
did advertise for a surgeon this year. 

1507. You received no order from the 
Poor Law Commissioners upon the subject? 
—No, certainly not; but Mr. Hawley ex- 
pressed an opinion that we were giving too 
much to our medical man. In the other dis. 
trict of the Petworth Union, the gentleman 
who has been our medical man from the be- 
ginning continues to be so. There was no 
other tenderer. He came and said he was 
willing to perform the duties for this year at 
the same rate as last year, at 90/., and he 
was elected. 

1513. Do you consider that the sick poor 
_ been properly attended to by him ?—I 

0. 

1514. Do you consider that the weekly 
returns of the poor that have been attended 
by the medical man, give a security that they 
have been properly attended ?—It is so far a 
security, as it tells the guardians who are 
sick, and gives us an opportunity to inquire 
whether the persons are ill who are stated 
to be ill. 

1516. What salary would the 4d. a head 
have produced’?—I do not know what the 
population is. 

1518, It would make 150. for the two 
districts?—Then, as we had been giving 1901., 
that would have reduced it 40/. 

1532. Before the new law, was not con- 
siderable expense incurred by the suspended 
orders upon removal ’/—Yes ; but that is the 
same now, because the suspended order was 
only used when the party was so ill that he 
could not be removed. 

1533. Would that be the same now, if the 
medical contract provides that the medical 
man shall attend, not only those belonging 
to the particular parish, but all those resi- 
dent within it?—Certainly not, so far as me- 
dical relief is concerned. 





FIFTH DAY. 


Wednesday, March 17, 1837. 
MEMBERS PRESENT, 


Baines, Mr. | Hume, Mr. 
Estcourt, Mr. Miles, Mr. W. 
Freemantle, Sir T. | Mosley, Sir O. 
Gordon, Mr. | Ponsonby, Mr. 
Graham, Sir J. | Serope, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. | Villiers, Mr. 
Hodges, Mr. Walter, Mr. 


Mr, FAzaker_ey in the Chair. 


M. J. L. Exits again examined. 


1711. By Mr. Mices.} All extra allowances 
of meat, sago, isinglass, and so on, are given 
under a medical order?—Yes, but I think 
the relieving officer does not act under the 
medical order, except through the order of 
the board of guardians ; first, the nfedical 
book is presented to us, and there is then 
written in that book, by the guardians, what 
it is necessary for the sick patient to have. 
1713. Have you had the influenza much 
in your union’—Very much. 

1714. Has it not been necessary, in the 
treatment of sick patients, to order meat and 
diet more than you generally allow ’?—Yes ; 
but we have been in the habit of giving to 
the wife the money to buy that nutriment, 
except flour. Where a person has been ill, 
and his family, with the influenza, we have 
allowed a certain portion of money, and a 
certain portion of flour to feed the family 
with. 

1715. But supposing the medical officer 
conceives it necessary that nutriment should 
be sent to the patient, would they wait for 
the board to order that /—We should not re- 
quire it; but I do not recollect an instance 
where a surgeon has ordered that. 

1905. By Mr. Scrore.] Do you find any in- 
crease of mendicancy in your neighbourhood 
since the new Poor Law’?—I think not, in our 
union ; but we certainly have more mendi- 
cants ceme from other unions, who say that 
they are in a state of starvation, things that 
we never heard of ; women coming from our 
neighbouring unions I meet frequently. 

1906. You mean that there are a greater 
number of vagrants and travellers ’—No, 
not vagrants, because I do not call those 
persons vagrants; but, owing to the pres- 
sure of the Poor Law, there is certainly 
great distress in our neighbouring unions. 

1915. By Mr. Harvey.) Do they assign‘ 
as a reason for their begging, that they can 
get no relief ?--Yes, that they can get nei- 
ther relief nor work ; I might state a par- 
ticular circumstance. In October I went 
into the parish of Iping to take an inquest; 
as I was returning on what they call the 
Marsh I overtook a man; I thought he was 
looking ill,and I said, “ What is the matter 
with you, my friend?” he said, “I have 
nothing the matter with me, Sir, I am very 
well.” I said, “ You look very ill ;” and 
he said, “ Yes, because I can get neither 
work nor relief, and I have hardly the means 
of subsistence, and therefore I am reduced 
in this way.” 

1916, By Mr. J. Ponsonry.] Do not you 
believe that all those men might have gone 
into the workhouse if they liked !—They 
might, probably, but they will almost starve 
before they go into the workhouse. 


Henry Sorr. 





1975. Examined by the CahatnMan.}] Are 
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you a parishioner of Kirdford, in the Pet- 
worth Union?—Yes. 

1977. Married?—Yes. Age’?—Forty- 
seven. Wife’s age’?—Forty. How mauy 
children?—Seven ; the eldest child aged 
sixteen; the next, twelve. Four of them at 
present are at home ; the eldest is in service. 
The other two were taken from me a week 
ago, and put into the poor-house. 

1987. Are you a labouring man’—Yes ; I 
was a soldier eight years. 

1991, What wages do you earn ?—Ave- 
raging lately 9s.6d. a week, under the sur- 
veyor of the roads, 

1996. Upon those wages, what family 
can you maintain in tolerable comfort ’— 

Upon 10s. I can support myself, wife, and 
three children; but not to say that I have 
the whole necessaries of life. 

1997. In case of sickness you would be 
exposed to difficulty ’—Yes. 

2072. By Mr. Harvey.] What have you 
wherewith to supply your family with tea, 
cheese, butter, soap, firing, candles, clothes, 
beer ’—Nothing. 

2073. Then, in fact, do you and your 
family go without those things’—We went 

without it, and have been without it for the 
last three months, and are without it till 
this time. 

2080. How many hours in the day do you 
work ?—Ten. 

2083. Do you feel from your labour the 
a of the nourishment of beer and meat ? 
— 0. 

2084. Then, do you and your family, 
especially yourself, as a working man, have 
that support which you feel you require to 
carry out your daily labour’—I have not 
got it, and I could not have it. 

2101. If you or either of your family 
were ill, what distance would you have to 
go for a doctor ?—If I had to go to Petworth 
I should have to go four miles. 

2109. How do you purchase your clothes 
for yourself aud family /—At harvest, or in 
any extra time like that, we send the people 
to look out for such things; but when you 
are depending upon your daily labour you 
can purchase nothing, not a bit of clothes, if 
you have a family. 

2115. Are all the other labourers in the 
same situation as you are?—A constant 
labourer at a farm-house may have the little 
privileges of milk, or broth, or anything that 
is made in the house. 

2116. How do you supply your family 
with milk /—I have none, except in summer 
time I may have two-penny worth a week. 

2119. How is your flour baked?—We 
have an oven in the cottage that I live in. 

2120. Then, unless you can pick up the 
aon you would not be able to bake ?— 

o. 

2121. In winter, what fuel have you ?— 
Rotten wood that falls off the trecs in waste 
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2132. Did you never receive any private 
charity; is nothing ever given to you at 
Christmas by your richer neighbours?—No. 

2133. Do none of your richer neighbours 
give you anything ?—No. . 

2136. By Mr. Home.] Are the Committee 
to understand that you haye never bacon or 
meat of any kind in the house?—I have no 
meat, no butter, and no cheese, and no tea, 
nor any sugar; I left my wife, last Wedues- 
day, with nothing but bread in the house. 

2137. What do you drink ?—Water. 

2138. Is that your only drink ?—That has 
been the case for some weeks ; to-morrow 
night I shall take my pay, and procure ra- 
ther better necessaries, because I shall have 
a few pence to spare, after I have paid for 
my flour; my flour this week will stand me 
in 7s. 3d. 

2131. By Mr. Estcover.] Are there any 
penny medical clubs in your neighbour- 
hood ?—No. 


James CLEMENTS. 


[A labourer in Petworth, wader Lord 
Egremont. His introductory evidence was 
similar to that of Henry Sopp. ] 

2258. Examined by the CuatrMan.] Have 
you had any sickness in your family /—Yes, 
my family have been bad with the influenza. 
2259. Did you receive any medical as- 
sistance ’—Yes, the relieving officer set my 
name down, and then I went to Mr. Haile, 
and received medical assistance as much as 
Was necessary. 

2261. How far do you live from the doe- 
tor ’—A mile. 

2262. When your children were ill of this 
complaint that has been going about, and 
the doctor attended you, did he order any- 
thing but medicine, any better food !’—No; 
he said I should get nourishing things for 
them, and I could not do it. 

2263. Did he order them?—No, he never 
ordered them, but] begged one gentleman 
to give me a little gruel. 

2264. That was private charity ’—Yes. 
2265. The doctor sent you medicine for 
the children’?—Yes, 


Epwarp Perce. 


2368. By the Cuatnman.] To what parish 
do you belong ?—To Kirdford. 

2369. Your age ?—My age is 43. 

2383. Your employment’—I work for 
Lord Egremont; my standing wages is 10s., 
but my lord gave us 11s. 6d., having large 
families. 

2460, By Mr. Scrore,] Are you ia pretty 
good health ’—Yes, but [am weak. 

2462. Is your family in good health since 
this complaint has been prevalent /—No, 
they are very sickly ; my wife is very i; I 
have been obliged to keep a women for her 
these six weeks. 





ground, 


2164. Sir T, Freemayrie.) Have you bad 
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relief ’—Yes ; 1 went to the doctor, and he 
came to see her, 
Did you apply to the relieving 
er?—No. 

2466. Do you understand that the parish 
is to pay him’?—Yes. 

gies | Mr. Harvey.} Do youattribute 
year weakness to want of better food’— 

es. 


Gerorce AyLine, 


2472. By the Cuatrman.] To what parish 
dv you belong ’—Kirdford. 

2473. What is your age ’—45. 

2481. A farmer’s labourer ?—Yes. 

2482. What wages’—10s. shillings weekly. 

2513. Have you, or any of your family, 
ever been sick ‘—Yes, but not ill lately; 
my wife was very poorly with this com- 
plaint that has gone about. 

2515. Had you avy medical assistance? 
—Yes, I went to our doctor. 

2516. Did he attend her?—No, I got 
some medicine. 

2518. Had you any difficulty in getting 
the medical relief ?—No. 

2519. Did you apply to the relieving 
oflicer’—No, I went to Mr, Hale. 





SEVENTH DAY. 
Tuesday, March 21, 1837. 
MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Cartwright, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Chichester, Mr. Miles, Mr. 


Estcourt, Mr. 
Freemantle, Sir T. | 
Gordon, Mr. R. ; 
Graham, Sir J. | 
Harvey, Mr. \ 
Mr. Fazakertey in the Chair. 


Mr. Ropert Rarer examined. 


3297. By Sir J. Granam.] In sickness 
do the poor receive better medical as- 
sistance than before the passing of the new 
law ?—I have no means of knowing what it 
was previously. If a labourer or his wife, 
or any child, is ill, application is made to the 
relieving officer, who states, on the order 
which he gives, whether the pauper should 
go to the surgeon, or the surgeon to him; 
that is, supposing a man is not incapacitated 
from walking ; that order is given, by way 
of loan, till the following Monday ; on the 
following Monday the applicant’s name ap- 
pears in the book, the case is inquired into, 
and the order so given to the surgeon is 
either allowed or disallowed, as the board 
of guardians think fit. 

3299. By Mr. Gorvon.] Supposing it 
should be disallowed ’—Then, I believe, the 
surgeon is not paid for his first visit, or any 
visit he had previously made, but that has 
never been the case in six instances. 


Ponsonby, Mr. J. 
Scrope, Mr. P. 
Villiers, Mr. C. 
Walter, Mr. 





3301. By Sir J. Granam.}) Are there any 
medical clubs in the union ?—No, 

3396. By Sir T. Freemantie.) Sup- 
posing the wife of an able-bodied man, with 
an average family, and receiving average 
wages, were to be sick, and he were to 
obtain an order from a doctor, would that 
order be confirmed or disallowed!—Con- 
firmed, and supposing the «assistance to 
be asked on his wife's expected confine- 
ment, the relieving officer would be directed 
to give him an order for a surgeon to attend 
in that case. 

3401. Is not that giving relief to able- 
bodied men out of the workhouse ’~Yes ; 
but we conceive it to be a case under which 
they are justified in making the allowance. 

3403. And supposing it were a child in- 
stead of a wife that was sick, would the 
labourer have an order for the doctor in that 
case ’—Immediately. 

3404. Then, I presume, it is not the prac- 
tice at all in your union for any of the la- 
bouring classes to provide themselves with 
medical assistance ’—O, yes, many of them 
do; those whose wages are above the ave- 
rage, and who have not a large family, and 
those are the cases in which the order for 
the doctor was disallowed. 

3107. Is the Assistant Commissioner aware 
of your board giving those orders ?—Cer- 
tainly ; and I have never heard him disap- 
prove of them. 

3410. In the case of the wife ; is that fol- 
lowed up by an application for meat, or 
bread, or any thing else necessary in con- 
sequence of her illness?—If the surgeon 
recommend, in the column for remarks, par- 
ticular nourishment, the relieving officer is 
instructed to procure it. 

3411. By Mr. Gorvon,] State any one of 
the six cases in which the order given by 
the officer had not been confirmed by the 
board ?—I cannot state it without reference 
to many books. 

3451. Have you a copy of the obituary of 
the workhouse ?—Yes ; I think the average 
of inmates would be about 150. 

3454. What is the average of deaths ?— 
This register commences 25th Oct. 1835 ; and 
I find, that prior to the present time (the 
average of persons in the workhouse being 
150), there have been 62 deaths, 14 of which 
were of persons of eighty and upwards, 7 
of persons between seventy and eighty ; 
7 betwen sixty and seventy; 3 between fifty 
and sixty ; none from thirty to fifty; 2 be- 
tween twenty and thirty ; none between ten 
and twenty; 3 between five and ten; l aged 
four; 2 of three years; 6 of one; and 10 
infants. 

3457. Sixty-two deaths in the workhouse 
is nearly half the number?—-No, they are 
constantly varying. 

3459. Sixty-two deaths in 18 months ’?— 
From June 12th, 1836, to Dec, 30th, 1836, 
there was no death whatever. 
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3463. At other times the average was 
above one a week?——From the commence- 
ment of November, 1835, to the close of 
January, 1836, during which there was the 
epidemic, 19 died. 

3462. Wasit a fever ?—It was very prevalent 
inthe neighbourhood. When the illness first 
commenced, it affected the bowels very 
much ; some of the persons complained that 
they thought the dietary not sufficient, or of 
an improper kind; the surgeon was direct- 
ed to inquire particularly into that. Ata 
meeting of Nov. 23, 1835, being present, he 
stated expressly that he thought it quite 
sufficient, and that, as to the infirmary, he 
himself had found it necessary to lessen the 
quantity. The children were at Yapton, 
where the fever had also extended ; and at 
a meeting of the 25th of January, 1836, it 
was resolved, that the children be fed and 
treated in every respect as recommended by 
a physician who was sent there by the 
Duke of Richmond to attend the governor 
and one of his daughters; that a sufficient 
number of nurses attend the children, and 
that the surgeon be directed to visit the 
workhouse every day, while the slightest 
remains of the illness were prevalent there. 

3166. Did the surgeon state that the peo- 
ple were over-fed ’—The surgeon does not 
state that. 

3467. Did the physician coucur in that 
opinion of the surgeon?—The physician 
concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
surgeon. 

3476. By Mr. Gorpon.] You do not con- 
sider that the epidemic became more fatal 
in consequence of the inmates being in the 
workhouse ?—No. 

3480. Was there any feeling by persons 
out of the workhouse that their friends in 
the workhouae were ill used’—No; de- 
cidedly not. 

3496. By Mr. Harvey.}] Was there any 
order for the physician to attend at West 
Hampnett ?—Certainly. 

3497. Let us see that order’—I will try 
and find it, 

3498. Between October and January, 
there were two workhouses’—Yes. 

3499. In that period 13 out of 19 died; 
in what workhouse was that?—The West 
Hampnett. 

3500. You say that the physician had 
been directed previously to go to another ; 
how many were ill there’—The greater 
number of the inmates; nearly the whole of 
the children. 

3501. How many of them ‘lied ?—I cannot 
speak positively. 

3506. Was any physician ordered to go to 
West Hampnett, where the 13 deaths oc- 
curred ?—I think not. 

3510. Did deaths take place in the Yap- 
ton workhouse ’?—I believe there was no 
death whatever, except of the governor's 
daughter. 
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3511. Then the mertality raged in West 
Hampnett workhouse’/—I am not aware 
that the mortality at West Ham was 
occasioned by the prevailing illness, be- 
cause, on referring to the surgeon’s book, I 
find a great variety of causes stated, 

3512. Then, where the epidemic so raged, 
there was no death; but where there were 
so many died, there was no epidemic ?—I 
can only speak of the illness at Yapton from 
what I see in the books. 

3515. At West Hampnett, where there 
was great disease and mortality, the physi- 
cian did not go ?—I believe he did go. 

3516. Would he go to one with the order 
and to the other without ’—No, 

3517. Then, if he went to West Hampneitt, 
there was an order for his going there '— 
Certainly. 

3518. Can you produce that order?—lI 
have found an entry in April, 1836. Judg- 
ing from this entry, I think the physician 
had visited the house previously ; I find this 
entry : “ Visited the house with Dr. Maca- 
rogher, and found the children to be much 
better.” 

3523. By the Cuairman,] Do you believe 
that to be Yapton, or West Hampnett ?—It 
must have been at West Hampnett, because, 
in March, all the children were removed 
from Yapton to that place. 

3524. By Mr. Harvey.| State the ages of 
the 19 persons who died at the time you 
stated, and the cause of their deaths —Yes ; 
“1835: Oct. 25th, W. Aylward, aged 88, 
general weakness ;” (that is the writing of 
the surgeon), “ Oct. dist, F. Squires, fever ; 
Nov. 5th, A. Hammond, 14 days old, bowel 
affection; Nov. 7th, J. Jones, 50, diseased 
bladder ; 9th, Mary Ann Burchell, nine days 
old, bowel affection ; Lith, T. Nicholls, 83, 
bowel affection ; 17th, E, Christmas, 68, fever ; 
30th, Wm. Cockerell, 82, fractured thigh ; 
Dec. 16th, Wm. Prince, 77, gravel ; Wm. 
Boxall, 88, bowel affection ; 17th, A. Rogers, 
78, general weakness ; 19th, Harriet Munday, 
one year, mesenteric affection ; 20th, T. Hew- 
son, 80, rater on the chest ; 1836, Jan. 9th, 
T. Still, 75, water on the chest ; Emily Payne, 
six days, bowel affection; 13th, H. Downer, 
80, decay of nature ; 14th, M. A. Robinson, 
two months, convulsions ; 19th R. Richards, 
68, water on the chest ; 20th, Ruth Monday, 
one year, mesenteric affection ; 25th, G, Hear- 
sey, 70, fever.” 

3526. Were the aged persons in the work- 
house previous to the formation of the 
union ?—I think they all were. 

3532. Where were they buried ?—Sixteen 
in the parish churchyard, where the house 
is situate, and three taken to their own pa- 
rishes. 

3534. By Mr. Warrer.} Did this great 
mortality produce any depressing effects on 
the survivors in the workhouse ?—Il cannot 
tell. 

3538. And that fever which particularly 
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affected the inmates of the Yapton work- 
house was likewise then prevalent in the 
West Hampnett workhouse’—It was not. 

3540. Did it afterwards affect the West 
Hampnett ?—I think there was a great deal 
of illness ; but I must refer to the surgeon 
for information for the immediate cause of it. 

3542. By Sir J.Granam,] There was no- 
thing so particular in the deaths in West 
Hampnett to induce the guardians to order 
the physician to attend at West Hampnett? 
—Certainly not. 

3545. Was the workhouse visited daily 
by the surgeon appointed by the board of 
guardians /—It was. 

3548. Was that surgeon chosen on sufli- 
cient testimonials ’—Certainly. 

3549. Is he known in the neighbourhood ? 
—He is. 

3550. Of good and creditable practice ?— 
Certainly. 

3551. Should you have had eny objection, 
had you been ill, to place yourself under 
his care?—In the absence of my own medi- 
cal attendant I should not have hesitated to 
place myself under his care. 

3552. Before the passing of this Act, do 
you believe that the medical attendance was 
better ’—He attended every day as one now 
does; but it is not the same surgeon now ; 
the same attendance is directed, and he at- 
tends the workhouse every day, whether 
there is illness or not, and visits each room 
once a week, 

3555. Where does he live ?—At Chiches- 
ter, within a mile of West Hampnett. 

3563. Did I understand you aright, that 
in consequence of that epidemic breaking 
out in Yapton, the Duke of Richmond, on 
his own account, and without any reference 
to the board, sent a physician to inquire into 
the state of that establishment ?—My re- 
collection is, that the governor at Yapton 
sent to the Duke of Richmond to tell him 
that there was a great deal of illness in the 
house ; that the surgeon had attended the 
house ; and that he wished that a physician 
should be called in; the duke sent the letter 
to me, with a note from himself, directing 
me to send a physician over, and I did, late 
at night; the physician attended daily for 
several days, until he reported to the guar- 
dians that further visits were unnecessary. 

3591. By Mr. Watter.] Would not a 
patient at Graff ham have toattend the reliev- 
ing officer for the order, and afterwards to 
go to the apothecary in Chichester?—He 
would not have to come to Chichester ; the 
relieving officer lives in Singleton, where 
the surgeon also resides; it was not so dur- 
ing the past year. 


3592. By Sir J. Granam.}] How far is 


Singleton from Graff ham ?— Four miles. 
3593. So that the Graff_ham man would 

have found advice close to his door? —Yes. 
3594. Then any representation that he 

would have to travel 40 miles is erroneous ? | 


—It is impossible; Graffham is not more 
than 10 miles from Chichester.* 

3596. By Mr. Waxrer.) Before last 
week, how far had a man to travel for 
medical assistance from any place ?—The 
places vary. 

3598. More than four miles !—Certainly. 

3599. Ten miles?—I must go through 
each district to answer your question. 

3603. Should Graffham be included in 
any other union ?—Certainly ; but Graff ham 
was annexed to the West Hampnett Union 
in consequence of the wish of the inhabitants 
of Graftham, I think. When I say inhabitants, 
I mean persons possessing property in that 
parish, the farmers. 

3607. Not the poor of the parish ?’—There 
is at this moment but one person either ap- 
plying for or receiving relief at Graffham, 
and the amount of population is exceedingly 
trifling, only 306, 

3640, By Sir J.Grauam.] Ifany person 
is unwell in the workhouse, is he allowed 
any extra comforts’—The governor sends 
him to the infirmary, and immediately the 
surgeon is sent for, and then gives such 
directions as he thinks necessary. I know 
one instance in which a man in the last 
quarter received, during that quarter, six 
bottles of port wine and 174 eggs, being 
sick, under the direction of the surgeon. 
There are several persons receiving port 
wine daily. 

[ Adjourned to Monday, April 10.) 


CASTOR-OLL FRICTIONS IN GOUT. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—The following singular fact may 
prove interesting to many of your medical 
readers, and it, at the same time, offers them 
a simple remedy for one of the most painful 
diseases that “ human flesh is heir to :”"— 
A friend, an officer of high rank, belonging 
to the king’s service in the East Indies, 
where he has been a resident for forty years, 
informs me, that one of the best and most 
effective remedies in the treatment of poda- 
gra is the external application of castor oil. 
It appears that this remedy has been tried, 
with the greatest success, in the East, my 
friend himself having cured two or three 
cases of the worst form of gout by it, after 
every other kind of treatment had failed. 
The best method of applying it is, by rub- 
bing the castor oil, at bedtime, into the 
affected limb, or limbs, and then imme- 
diately wrapping it, or them, wp in warm 





* The Rev. Mr. Sockett, to whose evi- 
dence this question refers, did not make any 
such representation, See his answer, 93, 
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flannels, when the remedy appears to exert 
a specific influence over the disease, and 
act like a charm. Should this statement 
meet the eye of any gentleman who can and 
will give some information, through the 
medium of your valuable Journal, upon 
what priuciple this “ aristocratic com- 
plaint,” often baftling the utmost skill of the 
physician, yields so readily to such a sim- 
ple remedy, his compliance will greatly 
oblige, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wittsam Evans Pore. 

University College, March 21st, 1837. 





SUPPOSED VAGINAL RESPIRATION. 


To the Editor of Tue. Lancer. 


Sir:—I beg to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Davis’s letter, on vaginal respiration, 
which appeared in Tue Lancer of March 
the 18th. Mr. D. stated, that “ during the 
time the head was retained, in order to 
keep the trunk on a level with the head, 
the breech was supported by the right 
hand, while the left was passed beneath the 
thorax, in which position,” says Mr. Davis, 
“I distinctly felt, for several minutes, the 
elevation and depression of the ribs, demon- 
strating that inspiration and expiration 
were alternately taxing place.” Mr. D. 
not only states, but also shows, by his com- 
ment, that he is perfectly satisfied that 
respiration did take place’ From a case 
which once came under my observation, 
and from the arguments which suggested 
themselves to me at the time, I am not satis- 
tied with his conclusion, for the head had 
compressed the cord against the pelvis of 
the mother, and the foetal circulation being 
obstructed, the independant circulation then 
commenced, or attempted to do so. Haller 
says, “ In consequence of a most intelligent 
structure, at the first perception of the un- 
easiness arising from the opposition to the 
passage of the blood through the lungs, the 
expiring powers become relaxed, the in- 
spiring powers are excited into action, and 
the motion of the blood through the lungs 
is rendered free and accelerated.” The 
poor infant died, because it was so circum- 
stanced, that neither the foctal nor the inde- 
pendant circulation could be effected, in 
spite of its natural efforts, which were per- 
ceived by Mr. D. with his left hand. [I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

R, Stevens, 
Kennington-road, March 21, 1837. 


MR. STEPHENS.—DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, April 3.—Mr. Bryant, President. 

DYSPEPSIA, AND ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE 
STOMACH,—USE OF THE NITRATE OF SILVER, 
HYPROCYANIC ACID, AND SULPHATE OF IRON, 
—OBJECTIONS TO CREOSOTE. 


Arter a case had been read of malignant 
disease of the stomach, occuring in a gen- 
tleman fifty years of age, with whom no 
vomiting occurred, which was attributed 
to the fact of the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach being free from the disease, the 
following discussion took place respecting 
the treatment of affections of the stomach, 
both functional and organic :— 

Dr. Jonnson said, that if there were sim- 
ple irritation, in which the organ did not 
bear well the presence of food, and diges- 
tion did not proceed in the usual manner, 
the plan of treatment should consist, first, 
in giving small quantities only of the most 
nutritious food, and that which was most 
easily digested, whether the disease were 
functional or organic. Various means had 
been recommended to lessen this irritation, 
which it was not necessary then to enume- 
rate. In his (Dr. J.’s) practice, the ni- 
trate of silver had proved to be one of the 
most powerful means of reconciling the 
stomach to the presence of food. He felt 
quite convinced it was as safe as any other 
medicine, and not liable to produce bad 
effects. Its modus operandi he did not pre- 
tend to know. He had given it in con- 
siderable quantities, but this was not often 
necessary. He generally began with half 
a grain, given in the course of a day in 
three doses, and increased it, if necessary, 
to a grain and a half in the same period; he 
seidom, in diseases of the stomach, exceeded 
this. Imepilepsy, however, he had given 
as much as three, six, or even eight grains, 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 

Dr. T. Txuomson inquired whether it 
was equally applicable in idiopathic and 
symptomatic dyspepsia. Sickness, and other 
disorders of the stomach, might arise from 
disease of other organs, particularly of the 
brain and uterus. He had found the hy- 
drocyanic acid most useful in the idiopa- 
thic cases. 

Dr. Jousxson said that, of course, where 
the sickness or disorder of stomach was 
found to arise from a remote cause, an 
attempt must be made to remove the cause ; 
but when that could not be done, or even 
in conjunction with the efforts to do so, it 
became necessary to relieve the stomach 
affection by direct means. Hydrocyanic 
acid allayed irritation for a time, but it 
generally soon came on again. It was, 
however, a useful remedy in temporary 
states of gastric irritation. 

A Member inquired whether any one pre- 
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sent had tried the creosote in the affections 
under consideration. 
Mr. Denpy inquired what was the 


rationale of the action of nitrate of silver | the 


on the stomach. He considered there ex- 
isted, in many instances, an erythematous 
condition of the stomach, and in those 
cases the nitrate of silver would do good ; 
but that when there was merely irritation 

esent, the hydrocyanic acid was likely to 
Be the more useful remedy. 

Dr. Bexnerr asked for information on 
the employment of the sulphate of iron in 
affeetions of the stomach, He had found 
the hydrocyanic acid more beneficial ia 
idiopathic than in symptomatic vomiting. 

Dr. T. Tuomson.—Is there not fear, in 
many cases, that creosote, being so power- 
ful a stimulant, would produce an inflam. 
matory state of the stomach? In what 
form was the nitrate of silver used ? 

Dr. Jounson could not give any very 
rational explanation of the operation of the 
nitrate of silver. Its action might, how- 
ever, be reasoned upon it from analogy. In 
a sub-inflamed state of the mucous mem- 
brane about the fauces, in which there was 
thickening of the membrane, elongation of 
the uvula, with harassing cough, and other 
symptoms, these were all removed by the 
application of the nitrate of silver, The 
late Mr. Vance owed two-thirds of his 
great reputation to his extensive employ- 
ment of that remedy in affections of this 
description, Mr. Vance’s plan was to dip 
the sponge of a probang into a solution of 
the nitrate of silver, and push it down the 
pharynx until it reached the upper part of 
the cesophagus. In this way his success 
was remarkable. The nitrate of silver, ap- 
plied to highly irritable ulcers, also af- 
forded great relief. He had used sulphate 
of iron considerably, but chiefly in cases of 

oung women, in whom there existed a de- 
ective action of the uterus. He had not 
found it effectual in di s of the st h, 
from the same reason as creosote might be 
considered to be dangerous, namely, the 
risk of establishing a state of inflammation. 
Creosote might be employed in some cases, 
such as simple atony of the stomach, with 
benefit; but where the organ was in a 
state of great irritation it could not be 
given with safety. He always administered 
the nitrate of silver in the form of pill. It 
was erally given mixed with crumb of 
toe but that was objectionable, inas- 
much as bread was generally adulterated 
with alum and various other substances, 
and the nitrate of silver was decomposed ; 
he therefore always gave it in conjunction 
with extract of liquorice. He had seen 
several instances in which the skin had 
been tinged blue by the administration of 
the nitrate of silver. Only one such case 
had occurred in his own practice. In that 
instance the patient, a gentleman, took the 








medicine for the cure of epilepsy ; the dis- 
ease was cured, but in consequence of the 
anxiety of the patient to totally eradicate 
disease, he continued the medicine for 
six weeks beyond the time at which he was 
strictly forbidden to continue it. He had 
never seen the blue tinge, except in 
cases where the medicine was continued 
during more than three months. A similar 
fact was also noticed by the late Dr. 
Baillie. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, April 1.—Mr. Quain, President. 





DIABETES MELLITUS AND INSIPIDUS.—-USE OF 
STRYCHNINE,— BLOODLETTING IN LARGE 
QUANTITIES, 


Mr. Hastines detailed a case, which he 
considered was one of incipient diabetes 
mellitus. The patient was a young lady, 
twenty-two years of age, whe had suffered 
for several years from dyspepsia and hys- 
teria, She was very nervous, and in the 
early part of last February was subjected 
to a severe mental shock, the consequence 
of which was, that in the middle of the 
month diabetes, with various symptoms of 
debility, came on. She was unable to take 
solid food ; and though she only swallowed 
a pint of fluid during the twenty-four hours, 
she made five pints of limpid urine during 
that time, but it was not decidedly sweet. 
About the 20th of the month small doses of 
strychnia were administered, and continued 
for several days, with the effect of gra- 
dually diminishing the quantity of the se- 
cretion, until it returned to the normal 
quantity. He did net consider the cure to 
be attributable to the astringent power of 
the medicine, but rather to the beneficial 
influence which it exerted on an unhealthy 
condition of the nerves connected with the 
assimilating organs. Dr. Peacock, of Dar- 
lington, had related a case in which this 
medicine, in conjunction with opium, Kc., 
had arrested the progress of the affection ; 
but he (Mr. H.) was inclined to consider, 
that this success was mainly attributable to 
the effect of the strychnine, and not to the 
astringent power of the medicines combined 
with it, It was true, that in his (Mr. H’s.) 
case, the urine was not,decidedly sweet ; but 
he thought it fair to conclude that it would 
have become so in a very short time, had 
the disease not been arrested. 

Dr. Appison thought that the last con- 
clusion might admit of considerable doubt. 
Cases frequently occurred in which the 
urine became abnormal in quantity, without 
exhibiting any other unhealthy symptom, 
from very slight causes, and were easily 
cured. Sometimes, however, these cases 
became unmanageable, and the disease con- 
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tinued in spite of all remedies. A female, 
who suffered from some mental distress, 
was, for a considerable time, in Guy's Hos- 
pital, and in her case there was an excessive 
secretion of dilute urine, which, however, 
exhibited nothing remarkable in its con- 
tents. As much as five, ten, and even thir- 
teen pints, had been secreted iu the tweaty- 
four hours, The patient was now slight 
improved, but the mental cause cuntineed. 
Excessive secretions of limpid urine might 
also arise from slight disease in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kidneys. Dr. Peacock’s 
case was one of diabetes mellitus, and if his 
(Dr. A.’s) memory served him rightly, it 
was stated that although the urine was de- 
creased in quantity, it was still saccharine. 
With regard to astringents in this disease, 
he considered that ail medicines of that 
class were useless. He had tried almost 
the whole of them without any benefit re- 
sulting. How far the union of opium with 
the strychnia had effected the relief in Dr. 
Peacock’s case, he (Dr. A.) could not de- 
termine ; but certain it was, that no single 
medicine exerted so decided an influence in 
this affection as opium, He remembered a 
case in which he had administered it to a 
man with remarkable effect in diminishing 
the quantity of the urine; but after a time 
the opium lost its charm, and the man 
perished from phthisis palmonalis. He had 
also employed the ferri ammoniat. with 
temporary benefit in this affection. 

Mr. Hastines inquired how early after 
the urine had increased in quantity, the sac- 
charine character was noticed ? 

Dr. WitxtaMs remarked, that the diabetes 
mellitus frequently originated in the form 
of diabetes called “ insipidus.” In the 
last-named affection, he believed that there 
was an increase in the quantity of the urea, 
aud other principles contained in the urine 
secreted. 

Dr. Apptson remarked, that in the cases 
which he had mentioned, such increase in 
the contents of the urine was not present. 

After this discussion had closed, a value- 
less paper on “ bloodletting” was read. In 
a brief discussion which followed, Dr. Wit- 
ums referred to the rules laid down by 
Dr. Marshall Hall, in his work on blood- 
letting, which he considered to be of great 
worth, and Mr. Verra.t detailed, at some 
length, a case of carditis in which he had, 
impelled by a feeling of necessity, abstract- 
ed 320 ounces of blood from the patient in 
the course of ten days. 

At the next meeting Mr. G. Bird is an- 
nounced to conclude his remarks on the 
pathological characters of the urine. 





PECULIAR CASES.—MR. PENRUDDOCK. 5 | 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


March 31, 1837.—Mr. Morton, President. 
ENORMOUS UMBILICAL HERNIA. 

Mr. Barker related the following cases 
to the Society. The first was a case of um- 
bilical hernia ina female, which had ex- 
isted for fourteen years. She was admitted 
into the North London Hospital for a slight 
ulceration on the tumour. The hernia was 
susceptible of partial reduction, in the hori- 
zontal position, but was a source of great 
annoyance to the patient when engaged ia 
any occupation. ir measured eight inches 
at the base, and fifteen inches when mea- 
sured from below, upwards ; it was also 
fifteen inches in circumference. 

REMARKABLE FRAGILITY OF THE BONES. 

The second case was that of a female, 
aged forty-nine, who had for some years 
been afflicted with schirrous tumours in 
various parts of the hody. She was admit- 
ted into the hospital for fracture of the left 
humerus, incident upon cutting a loaf of 
bread. A week after her admission she 
fractured her right hamerus, on raising her- 
self in bed. She had previously broken the 
clavicle, in throwing a book out of bed, and 
was, some months since, a patient in the 
hospital for a fracture of the right humerus, 
which had occurred whilst washing the face 
of one of her children, She was again ad- 
mitted, after this, for fracture of the left 
humerns, uced in endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish the flames of a child’s garment 
which had caught fire, making in all five 
fractures. Another case was mentioned, in 
Mr. Liston’s practice, in which a patient 
had fractured the femur by standing on one 
leg, and shortly after fractured her arm by 
throwing it over the edge of the splint. In 
these cases the callus was abundant, and 
the fractures readily united. The second 
fracture of the right humerus in the first 
case took place higher up in the arm than 
the first; this was also the fact with regard 
to the second fracture of the left humerus. 

Mr. Verrait afterwards introduced his 
plau for treating distortions of the spine in 
the prone position, an account of which ap- 
peared in Tue Lancet for 1836. 





Assauit at Apormecarizes’ Hatt.—Mr. 
Penrvuppock, the medical student, who was 
tried, in January, on a capital charge for an 
assault on an Examiner at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, and acquitted, was, on Wednesday 
last, again indicted, at the London Sessions, 
for the minor offence, when the defendant 
pleaded “ guilty.” The Recorder, how- 


ever, required evidence to be adduced be- 
fore sentence was passed, after which the 
defendant was ordered to be imprisoned in 
the Giltspur-street Compter for 12 months, 
and afterwards give security for his good 
behaviour to the Society, himself in £200, 
and two securities of £100, 
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THE LANCET. 





London, Saturday, April 8th, 1837. 





On Monday next, at twelve o'clock, 
the inquiry into the operation of the Poor 
Law will be resumed by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The 
Committee will from that time assem- 
ble regularly on the Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday in each succeeding week. It 
has been alleged, in several quarters, that 
the investigation is conducted with closed 
doors ; that the public are not permitted to 
witness the proceedings ; and that the con- 
ductors of the press are prevented from 
publishing the Evidence after it has been 
printed by order of the House of Commons. 
Within the last fortuight the incorrectness 
of a portion of these allegations has been 
sufficiently established, by the publication 
of a verbatim copy of the Evidence in the 
True Sun and Times newspapers ; aud in 
Tue Lancet, of the Jast and the present 
weeks, we have inserted every sentence of 
that portion of the testimony which related 
in any respect to the medical treatment of 
the sick poor in the new Unions. In making 
this publication, there is no chance of in- 
curring the displeasure of the Conmtnittee, 
or of sustaining any hostile proceeding 
from that body, because it was understood, 
during the earliest sittings of the Commit- 
tee, that nothing could be more desirable 
than that the Evidence should be widely 
and generally diffused. At the same time 
it was considered, that as the investiga- 
tion related to subjects which had created 
in the minds of large masses of the people 
strong feelings of excitement, it would be 
prejudicial to the character of the inquiry, 
and subversive, possibly, of the ends of 
public justice, if garbled and incorrect 
reports of the proceedings were submitted 
to the view of the community. Under the 
influence of these apprehensions and feel. 
ings, a majority of members of the Com- 





ittee were led to hope, that no reports of 
the Evidence would appear in any of the 
public journals, which were not taken from 
the authenticated Parliamentary Report of 
the proceedings. The candid reader will 
acknowledge, that the desire thus enter- 
tained by the members of the Committee 
was in all respects reasonable and just, 

But it has been alleged, that the inquiry 
is conducted with closed doors. This alle- 
gation is equally unfounded with others 
which have been circulated. The public 
are admitted without the slightest quali- 
fication or restraint ; and we are of opinion, 
that any members of our profession who 
have witnessed the working of the new 
and old Poor Laws, might render an essen- 
tial service to the cause by availing them- 
selves, while in London, of the opportunity 
of attending, if it were but during a single 
sitting, the proceedings of this Committee. 
With the exception of the remedy, which 
remains to be approved and adopted, for 
the removal of the system of mismanage- 
ment connected with the medical depart- 
ment of the Unions, we are called upon to 
inquire into a volumiuous mass of matters 
of fact. If we leave the “ remedy ” out 
of consideration, we abandon all specula- 
tive subjects to mere theoretical reformers. 
As the question of the medical treatment 
of the sick is acknowledged, by the oldest 
and most experienced practitioners, to be 
one of great difficulty, when that treatment 
is to be regulated under payments and re- 
gulations which are to be awarded and 
constructed by Boards of Guardians and 
Poor Law Commissioners, it is impossible 
that too much industry can be displayed 
in the collection of those facts, . the charac- 
ter and tendency of which must finally sug- 
gest the plan which will give a better 
degree of security both to the poor and the 
profession. When, therefore, we publish 
in the columns of this Journal the Evidence 
regarding the medical arrangements in the 
Unions, imperfect as it is, we trust that 
the answers will be carefully examined, 
and that the Committee will be furnished, 
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by the members of the profession, with such 
suggestions as may appear to them to 
pest calculated to carry out the inqu 
with the most usefal results, as regards all 
points of alse, and in those places where 
the abuses have been most strongly felt. 

Asa distinct branch of inquiry, the medical 
portion will not be commenced, probably, 
until the other parts are concluded. During 
the present cold and sickly season, it would 
be attended with extreme inconvenience to 
summon medical practitioners from distant 
places in the country. In the next month, 
and afterwards, the chance of incurring such 
an inconvenience may be much diminished. 

The salaries which medical practitioners 
will henceforth receive, provided Parliament 
be disposed to act justly towards those gen- 
tlemen as well as to the sick poor, will ne- 
cessarily be made to depend upon the quan- 
tity of mental and bodily exertion, and the 
cost of medicines, which it is probable that 
the amount of sickness will require in any 
given district, with reference to the whole 
pauper population of thatdistrict. In strik- 
ing the averages, in order to arrive at just 
conclusions with reference to the amount of 
sickness and of salary, it will be absolutely 
necessary that the Committee should be forti- 
fied, in their judgment, by information which 
ean alone be furnished by the testimony 
of aged practitioners, who have long adopted 
the practice of farming the sick poor in the 
cities, towns, and rural parishes, under the 
Flizabethian law. 

As we think that we can discover in the 
House of Commons a growing disposition to 
render justice to the members of the medical 
profession, and as it has recently become 
the fashion in both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture to profess to feel for the sufferings of 
the sick poor, we are particularly anxious 
that we should not go before Parliament 
with half a case,—that we should not at- 
tempt to sustain our complaints by imperfect 
testimony, and, above all, that we should 
not be urging the Legislature to alter the 
existing arrangements, unless the profession 
are prepared to substitute a plan, the adop- 
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tion of which would prevent a recurrence of 
any of the most obnoxious of the existing 
abuses. 

On examining the evidence which we 
have already printed, it will be seen that no 
medical practitioner has yet been called asa 
witness. Farther, no complaints have been 
made relative to the manner in which the 
sick have been treated in the Petworth 
Union. Other circumstances, however, of 
a far different character, must soon be 
brought before the Committee, and a single 
medical witness will not be allowed to 
escape from the scrutiny without being 
asked this question :—‘‘ What is the ar- 
“ rangement which you would propose, in 
“ order to provide medical skill and attend- 
“ance for the sick poor, and for securing 
“adequate payment to a competent medi- 
“cal officer?” If the answer to this ques- 
tion be incomplete, crude, and contradic- 
tory, what, we would ask, shall we find 
in the Report of the Committee? Some- 
thing, of course, to the following effect :— 
“ That your Committee, in their anxiety to 
“ secure to the poor full and efficient medical 
“aid in cases of sickness, have called be- 
“ fore them and examined a great number of 
“ medical practitioners, —surgeons of Unions 
“ under the new system, and of parishes un- 
“ der the old ; but the answers which were 
“ received from witnesses of that class of 
“ officers, were of so vague and opposite a 
“ character,— scarcely any two of them 
“ agreeing upon any plan or scheme which 
*« could be substituted for the regulation of 
“the medical department of the Unions,— 
“that your Committee have no alterations 
“to recommend relatire to that branch of 
“ the subject.” 

What change could be effected in the 
face of sucha report? None, without years 
of additional labour and anxiety. The cause 
is now in our own hands, Shall we, then, 
relax in our exertions, or combine, through- 
out the profession, with heads, hearts, and 
hands, to collect and arrange evidence in 








proof of the crnel, destructive, aud plun- 
dering operations of the present “ tender,” 
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“ per-ease,” and “ penny-club,” systems? 
An aflirmative reply will be given to the last 
portion of this question by thousands of ear- 
nest voices. Knowing that such must be the 
responses of an intelligent body of gentlemen, 
he alone can dread the result of the inqairy 
who believes that there is no stability in the 
cause of public justice. 


In a late number of The Warder, Dublia 
newspaper, we find an address by Dr. W™. 
Sroxea, presented to the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians at a meeting of that 
body on the 18th of March, on the subject of 
the investigations of that gentleman into the 
epidemic diseases of Ireland, which is pre- 
faced by the following observations :— 


“Mr. Prestpent :—Sir, when, at our last 
open meeting here, I solicited, on presenting 
my Treatise on Medical Betanm, 700 aid in 
promoting its objects, and when I expressed 
a desire of submitting a supplement, with 
the same view, I had reason to believe that 
the subject would be embraced in Parlia- 
mentary discussions on the proposed Poor 
Laws for Ireland; but within the last week 
I have learned, from a distinguished member 
of the House of Commons, that those dis- 
cussions are not likely to include medical 
topies, and that the labours of the Committee, 
of which Mr. Warburton is Chairman, are 
not speedily to be resumed.” 


We strongly suspect that the “ distin- 
guished member” of whom Dr. Stoker 
speaks, possesses buta very slight knowledge 
of the intentions of Mr. Warsueton, or of 


the proceedings of the Committee of which 
that gentleman was the able Chairman. If 
it were possible that Mr. WaRBuRTON could 
act so dishonest and short-sighted a part as 
to allow the evidence taken before that 


Committee to fall still-born from the press, 
and allow the most scandalous of monopolies 
and abuses o remain unremoved, now that 
their existence has been proved by a Par- 
liamentary investigation, there are to be 
found other members of the House of Com- 
mons who would take up the subject, and 
speedily prosecute it to a successful termi- 
nation. Itis absolutely impossible that the 
laws relating to medicine can be allowed to 





remain much longer in their present dis 
graceful state. 


Wuen we remarked, in Tue Lancer of the 
18th of Feb, on the great advantages which 
had been bestowed on the cause of huma- 
nity and the science of medicine, by the 
labours of the Weekly Dispatch, in expos- 
ing the atrocious proceedings of that most 
impudent quack Mortson, we certainly 
hoped and expected that the members of 
our profession would take an early oppor- 
tunity of showing their respect and grati- 
tude to the Proprietors and Conductors of 
that admirable journal, for the zeal and abi- 
lity which they had so often displayed in 
warning the public against the vilest system 
of Charlatanism that was ever practised 
upon an unenlightened community. We 
have not been disappointed. On Monday 
next a public dinner is to be given to Mr. 
Alderman Harmer and Mr. Bewt, at the 
London Coffee House, as an honourable ac- 
knowledgment of the value and extent of 
the services which they have rendered to the 
Profession and the Public. An announce- 
ment of the dinner will be found in the 
advertising columns of the last Number of 
Tue Lancer. 





Tue envy and malice of the crest-fallen 
and scouted hole-and-corner gentry of S/. 
Thomas's Hospital, have obtained a verdict 
of ** guilty ”’ against three of the students 
of Guy's Hospital, on a charge of “ assault” 
merely. On the accusation of “ riot,’ the 
whole of the young gentlemen were honour- 
ably acquitted, If the indictment had 
truly set forth the “offence” which the 
accused parties had committed, it would 
have been discovered, in fact, that the 
students had paid their fees to the stewards 
of Guy's Hospital, instead of to “ Promp- 
ter Nasu.” 

We are bound to state, that the “ autho- 
rities” of Guy's Hospital have acted with an 
admirable spirit throughout the whole of 
this affair. 
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EDINBURGH INFIRMARYr—WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 
TO THE STUDENTS OF THE EDINBURGH 
INFIRMARY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin:—Throggh the instrumentality of 
your independent Journal many abuses, per- 
petrated by those who are in “ place and 
power,” have been remedied or removed, 
and it is with the hope of a similar happy 
sequence that I trouble you on the present 
occasion. 

The number of students who have enter- 
ed this winter fo the private schools of prac- 
tical anatomy in this city is, on the lowest 
computation, 350, while that of the indi- 
viduals attending the dissecting-rooms of 
the University, amounts to no more than 90. 
Now, Sir, the comparative nambers of those 
who pay a fee to the Royal Infirmary (from 
the opposition and mniversity schools) is in 
the same ratio. The sum for the twelve 
months’ attendance is 5/. 7s. 6d., which goes 
to the purposes of the charity, the phy- 
sicians and surgeons acting gratuitously. 
The pupils of the private practical schools, 
therefore, pay about 2,000/. per annum to 
the fands of the hospital; the practical sta- 
dents of the University between 4501. and 
5001, On looking at the gross amount con- 
tributed by each party, every person must 
naturally suppose that the managers would 
see the propriety, nay, the necessity, of dis- 
tributing the unclaimed bodies of such as 
die in the institution, to the different schools, 
according to the number of students. Not so, 
however. Overlooking the interests of the 
charity, and acting rather as if the guver- 
nors were directors of the University, they 
have almost invariably sent the bodies to 
the latter, and it was only when the teacher 
disapproved of the condition of the subjects, 
or found it impossible to get them dissected, 
that a very few were allowed to be forward- 
ed to the other schools. The consequence 
of this unfair system was, that in the begin- 
ning of the present winter the private 
schools were very insufficiently supplied, 
whilst the University dissecting-rooms were 
absolutely glutted. Such injustice was too 
manifest to pass without exciting dissatis- 
faction on the part of the aggrieved students, 
who, having paid more largely to the cha- 
rity, considered themselves to be entitled to 
the greater extent of benefit, or at least to a 
more equal division. To the petition laid 
before the managers of the infirmary last 
winter, only a most unsatisfactory answer 
was coudescended to be returned, and that 
so late in the season as to prevent further 
steps from being taken on the subject; and 
in this session, the resolutions transmitted 
to them from the general meeting received 
no farther notice than a verbal answer from 
the treasurer, to the effect, that if the reso- 
lutions were not published steps should be 
taken to adjust the matter. Three months, 


however, have elapsed, but no answer is 
forthcoming, and it now only remains for the 
students to call another meeting, and make 
the affair public, and this will assuredly be 
done. How desperate a condition the pri- 
vate schools were in will be guessed from 
the fact, that on the appearance of the late 
epidemic, while others were regarding it in 
a serious manner, we hailed it, alas! asa 
precious occurrence, although it was well 
known, that if the managers had acted 
properly, the supply to them would have 
previously been sufficient, with that from 
other quarters, without any such melan- 
choly visitation. 

It is therefore asked— 

Ist. Are the managers acting for the bene- 
fit of the Infirmary, or for the University ? 
Their conduct seems to imply the latter. 

2ndiy. Which body of students has most 
right to the greater number of subjects ? 

3dly. How far will the condact of the 
managers injure the present and the future 
interests of the Royal Infirmary ” 

The imadequate supply of the private 
schools has been materially cansed by mis- 
rule; but they may rest assured that it has 
caused, and will cause, many students to 
repair to other places, eventually showing 
the parties in Edinburgh, when too late, 
that in trying to bolster up the dissecting 
rooms of the University, they have alto- 
gether neglected the interests of the Infir- 
mary, and Edinburgh as a school of science, 
I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

A Sorrerer. 

Edinburgh, March 23, 1837. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THANKS TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
WEBKLY DISPATCH, 


Te the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—I am directed to send you the fol- 
lowing copy of an address to Mr. Alderman 
Harmer and Mr. Bell, and to request you to 
publish it in Tue Lasxcer of Saturday next, 
if you can spare a corner for it; or if not, as 
an advertisement on the cover. I am, Sir, 
your much obliged servant, 

Wm. Eaces, Hon, Sec, 

103, Union-street, Southwark, 

April 5th, 1837. 


“« Bridge House Hotel, Southwark, 
“ April Sth, 18376 
«“ Gentlemen :—The Council of the British 
Medical Association, last night, unanimously 
directed me to convey to you the warmest 
expression of their thanks for the suppres- 
sion of a system of quackery, which they 
cannot but consider to be fraught with the 
greatest danger to the community. 
“ At the same time, they cannot avoid ex- 
pressing their regret that, in this enlightened 





age, the Government, not ouly does not pre- 





vent the indiscriminate sale of violent medi- 
cines by t and unqualified persons, 
bat for the sake of a small amount of reve- 
nue, directly lends its sanction to their con- 
tinued dissemination, even after they have 
been proved to have caused, in many in- 
stances, the slaughter of the persons who 
have taken them. 

“T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your obedient, humble servant, 

“ Wa. Eares, Hon, Sec. 


Ald., and R. Bell. Esq., 
Weekly Dispatch.’ ” 


* To J. Harmer, Esq., 
Proprietors of the ‘ 


LECTURES AT THE COLLEGE, 

To the Editor. —Sir :—It appears that the 
lectures at the College are about to be com- 
menced. Without wishing to add to, or 
detract from, the merits of these annual exhi- 
bitions, permit me to suggest, on behalf of 
myself and my professional brethren in Lon- 
don, that the tickets of admission should be 
forwarded to each member residing in Lon- 
don free from the charge of postage, or, that 
our beadle, who, certainly, must receive an 
adequate pay from his masters, who are, in 
reality, the members, should employ his time 
in the delivery of the tickets. The town 
members are always much occupied, and the 
time which would be required to walk or 
drive to Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and there 
await the convenience of the secretary, is 
more than the Council ought to expect from 
them, or than, in justice to their numerous 
avocations, they do right inexpecting. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

M.R.C.S. 


City, April 5th, 1837. 
LIABILITY OF PARISHES IN WHICH DEATHS 
OCCUR TO PAY THE INQUEST FEES, 

Guitpnatt.—March 23rd.—The church- 
warden of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, in 
Smithfield, attended before Mr. Alderman 
Venables, to answer the complaint of Mr. 
Edmondson, of Myddleton-street, Spafields, 
surgeon, for refusing to pay him one guinea, 
agreeably to an order made by the coroner 
of London, to recompense him for loss of 
time and trouble in attending to give evi- 
dence upon an inquest held at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on the 24th of February. 

Mr. Edmondson stated, that he received a 
summons from the coroner to attend the in- 
quest ; ard, after the inquiry had terminated, 
the coroner gave him an order upon the 
churchwarden, which he refused to obey. 

Mr. Taylor, a solicitor, on the part of the 
parish, said he objected to the legality of 
the order, because the statute required that 
the surgeon should be in practice near where 
the death had ned, 

Mr. Alderman Venables said the Act also 
allowed the order where a surgeon attended 
the deceased at his death, or last illness. 





COLLEGE LECTURE TICKETS.—INQUEST FEES. 


Mr. Taylor said that this could not apply, 
as the deceased (a poor woman,apho was 
seized with a fit in the street, and died a 
fortnight after she was brought into the 
hospital) was attended by the medical gen- 
tlemen of the institution, 

Mr, Alderman Venables a®ked the com- 
plainant how he came to know the case, and 
be required to give evidence? 

Mr, Edmondson said he was called toa 
station-house to which she had been carried 
by the police, and after attending her on 
Saturday and Sunday forenoon he recom- 
mended her removal to the hospital, where 
she survived several days. The coroner 
supposed that he could give material evi- 
dence as to the origin of her illness. 

Mr. Taylor next objected that, though she 
died in that part of the hospital which is in 
the parish, yet as the hospital contributed 
nothing to the parish rates, it could not im- 
pose any expense on the parish. The hos- 
pital was open to patients from all quarters, 
and if this claim were allowed, the burden 
thrown on the twenty-four rate-payers of 
this small parish would be insupportable. 

Mr, Alderman Venables asked how it hap- 
pened that the hospital was not rated’ 
Neither Mr. Taylor nor the churchwarden 
could tell this. 

The clerk, however, said that in old times, 
when the hospital was enlarged, and several 
houses which had paid rates were pulled 
down, the parish claimed an equivalent sum 
from the hospital, and the case was argued 
before the Judges, who determined that as 
there could be no beneficial occupation of 
the hospital to give rise to any claims for 
relief from the parochial rates, the hospital 
ought not to be assessed. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said that the Act 
did not bar the right of surgeons attending 
gavls, but he was not called upon to decide 
on thatcase. The principle of the law was 
good. Medical gentlemen ought not to be 
compelled to lose their valuable time in at- 
tending inquests without compensation. 
They had been unfairly treated too long. He 
should make an order for the payment of 
the money. 

The churchwarden said he would pay the 
sum without giving any further trouble. 








CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Novice may find the “ Regulations ” 
in question in Vol, I. of Tue, Lancet of 
the year 1830-31. A reprint of the articles 
would occupy nearly two pa of the 
Journal. 


The communications of A Student, and 
G., next week, ey are unavoidably 
delayed. 


Communications have been received from 
Mr, R. Leman, Dr. Spalding, Mr. W. New- 
bery, Mr. Geo, Hopper (Scarborough), &c. 





